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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AtrnoucH the military situation remains critical—the War 
Cabinet have just informed the House of Commons that it is as 

grave as in the autumn of 1914—our immediate 
vad preoccupation at the moment of writing is the 

threatened German Peace Offensive, for which the 
train has undoubtedly been laid. The reader will remember that 
we had the same phenomenon last March, which, however, proved 
to be mere camouflage for the impending attack on Sir Douglas 
Haig’s attenuated forces by an immensely superior army kept at 
concert pitch and commanding interior lines. Political circles 
in London were blissfully unconscious of what was in the wind, 
as we know from Mr. Bonar Law’s artless confession of “ scep- 
ticism” concerning “the Western Offensive” in the House of 
Commons on March 7. Ministers were at the time telling their 
friends of “ serious overtures” from Germany, to which some 
colour was given by the sudden arrival of the usual “ neutral ” 
tourist declared to be “ in close touch with von Kiihlmann,” who 
according to the cognoscenti was “ simply itching to make peace 
on practically any reasonable terms.” Simultaneously those 
newspapers which are always prepared to negotiate with unbeaten 
Germany were able to give their readers an outline of the actual 
terms offered by the enemy, which, needless to say, included 
“the complete restoration of Belgium” and “ the satisfaction 
of French amour-propre concerning Alsace-Lorraine ”’—whatever 
that may mean. Nothing was said about Italy. When Downing 
Street and its surrounding gobemouches were all agog over the 
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“ new situation” created by “von Kiihlmann’s triumph over 
the German General Staff,” regarded as “the recapture of the 
German Government by Diplomacy,” Hindenburg-Ludendorff 
launched their long-prepared thunderbolt, the very day and hour 
of which—as well as the exact locus—as Mr. Bonar Law was 
subsequently constrained to inform the deluded Commons, had 
been foreseen by the stupid soldiery at G.H.Q. and faithfully 
reported in London. Sir Douglas Haig had had no more illusions 
than the French Government or the French Higher Command— 
or Sir William Robertson or Sir Henry Wilson—as to what was 
coming, though neither he nor they could make bricks without 
straw, and there was an alarming shortage of straw at the Front. 
They discounted the manceuvres of von Kiihlmann and Co. as 
diversions designed to promote Ludendorff’s project to divide 
the French and British Armies, carried out, like the secret move- 
ment of Divisions behind the German lines, under the immediate 
superintendence and on the initiative of the Great General Staff, 
whose servant von Kiihlmann is. Our soldiers may be as idiotic 
as our politicians imagine, but at least they have grasped the 
elementary fact that in war the German people, including all 
the German politicians, are under military government, and that 
everything throughout the Fatherland, including all the public 
departments, is subordinated to the supreme object of securing 
success in the field. As we note later, there must be something 
lacking on the other side that with such incalculable advantages 
they have not yet attained their goal. But it is essential that 
we realize the German system as something radically different 
from our own. 


In the light of past experience and in the face of Prince Rup- 
precht’s untouched reserves, our natural inclination would be to 
regard the present Peace Offensive as a clumsy 
repetition of the all-too-successful manceuvre of 
March and as a prelude to another German drive, 
which every soldier on the Western Front anticipates. It is, 
however, the duty of all civilians to remain on guard to defeat the 
diplomatic attack of the enemy, just as it is the duty of our 
troops to meet the military attack. We confess to being infinitely 
less afraid of the Great General Staff in the field than politically, 
for the simple reason that when it comes to fighting it meets its 
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match. When the German Army is pitted against the French 
Army or the British Army we are not afraid, because during 
these four terrible years the Allied Armies have shown that man 
for man they are superior to the enemy, while their Higher 
Command, though heavily handicapped by Parliamentarism, can 
be relied on to give a good account of itself and to save the situa- 
tion, however far gone. But when we come to Politics and 
Diplomacy we seem to be at an incurable disadvantage, because 
our statesmen obstinately refuse to recognize what they are “ up 
against.” Despite all that has happened, some of them are 
prepared to treat the Berlin Government as though it were a 
decent civilized Government with which other civilized Govern- 
ments can deal. When we read the never-ending speeches on 
War Aims of our official orators we realize that almost alone among 
their countrymen, British ex-Ministers and Ministers have remained 
untaught by the war, and but for their salutary fear of public 
opinion not a few of them, in the face of the string of sonorous 
“ Never agains ” with which they tickle the ears of the groundlings, 
would be ready to-morrow to pass the sponge over all Germany’s 
crimes and atrocities and take her to their bosoms in a League 
of Peace of which her signature would appear to be the only 
guarantee they ask. Von Kiihlmann is convinced that whenever 
the German army finally fails, as in his opinion it may as regards 
its main objectives, he can always retrieve the situation through 
his intimate knowledge of British Governments, which in the 
past the German Embassy twisted round its little finger, as 
explained by Prince Lichnowsky. 


Ir is unfortunate that sensation-mongers should distract public 
attention from a veritable danger to the national cause, which is 
At The fully explained by our being governed by men 
ia whose minds run to words, and who are therefore 

morally unable to cope with an enemy whose rulers 
are practical politicians in the serious sense of that much-abused 
term. In a diplomatic struggle our wordy and woolly repre- 
sentatives would scarcely know what they wanted nor how to get 
it, while their German opponents would be armed with an elaborate 
programme—or, rather, series of programmes—down to the last 
detail and suited to every conceivable situation, from complete 
victory to total defeat. There is necessarily, therefore, widespread 
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uneasiness whenever we approach a period of pourparlers, though 
some reassurance is afforded by Mr. Balfour’s and Lord Robert 
Cecil’s description of “ Peace Offensives,” indicating as they do 
that there is no risk of the repetition of the mistakes of last autumn, 
when the Alles might have been manceuyred into “ separate 
conversations”’ which could only provoke mutual misunder- 
standings. Kaiser Karl, as we know, was endeavouring to detach 
France from Italy, while the British Government addressed 
perilous inquiries via the Vatican to Berlin. Happily, that 
unpleasant chapter is closed. Mr. Balfour recently told the House 
of Commons: “ A peace offensive ” is “ any effort, by speech or 
otherwise, under the disguise of asking for an honourable termina- 
tion of the present unhappy war, to divide the Allies, who, as I 
believe, are now fighting for the great cause of liberty, and to 
discourage the individual members of that alliance.” Any 
proposal made by any enemy to any Ally would be considered 
by all the Allies in common, according to the Pact of London, 
which the enemy is always trying to circumvent by hook or by 
crook. Von Kiihlmann notoriously calculates on exploiting the 
Prisoners of War negotiations now proceeding at The Hague. It 
was noted that directly the Home Secretary (Sir George Cave) 
was placed in charge of that somewhat weak Mission the German 
Press was inspired to suggest that other subjects than prisoners 
of war would be discussed, as England at last realized she was 
“beaten” and was prepared to be “ reasonable,” i.e. capitulate to 
Germany. Instantly a significant addition was made to the purely 
military Mission from Germany in the person of Prince Willenburg 
von Hatzfeld, a designation understood to conceal one of the enemy’s 
most cunning “ English experts,” who has no connexion whatsoever 
with prisoners of war. His father was formerly German Ambassador 
in London, where this Hatzfeld-—who is, we believe, Hermann— 
made himself persona grata in the same circles that subsequently 
welcomed another snake in the grass—Count Albert Mensdorff. 


TuHEsE polished “ cosmopolitan,” musical, and artistic Prussians, 

who affect English clothes and English manners and pretend to 

Fa 1 be sportsmen, are infinitely more dangerous because 

compatib’e more insidious than the average German boor. 
Ideals A : 

Count Hermann Hatzfeld’s subsequent proceedings 

in Cairo, where he was detected hand-in-glove with a well-known 
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German spy, gave us the measure of the “ Anglophilism ” which 
he had paraded in London. It is of the same quality as the 
Anglophilism of his Sovereign, of which we used to hear much. 
The Kaiser has recently given us his real sentiments in his declara- 
tion that this war is not a struggle between strategists, but between 
“two world views”: “ either German principles—right, freedom, 
honour, and morality—must be upheld, or Anglo-Saxon principles, 
with idolatry of Mammon, must be victorious.” We agree with 
the Kaiser as to the incompatibility of our ideals and that one or 
other view must prevail and that there is no room for compromise. 
We remain, therefore, unalterably opposed to any negotiations, 
either now or hereafter, with any representatives of Hohen- 
zollernism, being at one with the great and steadily increasing 
number of Americans represented by ex-President Taft, who hold 
that the German Empire must be smashed to smithereens before 
the world can become a tolerable place for “‘ white men.” All the 
enemy now seeks is to drive a diplomatic wedge into the Entente 
while driving a military wedge between our armies. His agents 
are accordingly exploiting the presence of Sir George Cave at The 
Hague in the same room, and maybe at the same table, with 
unspeakable Boches—and in any event the Home Secretary, who 
would be far better employed in cleansing the Home Office, will 
be accused of expressing compromising opinions to this Hatzfeld, 
though, as Mr. Balfour has declared, all that any British repre-. 
sentative had authority for was to hear and report to his Govern- 
ment, which would forthwith apprise all our Allies. Therefore 
there should be little scope for mischief, all the more as the French, 
the Italians, the Americans, the Japanese—to name only four of 
our twenty-four Allies—were not born yesterday, and have all 
had illuminating experience of Boche duplicity. But we cannot 
help being anxious owing to the diplomatic defencelessness of 
Downing Street and to the fact that prominent Ministers, who 
are not the best judges of men, number among their counsellors 
and confidants Defeatist Financiers who would shut down the war 
to-morrow on any plausible terms, because it is bad for Finance. 


It is, to say the least, disquieting to learn from the Daily Mail, 
which is an ardent admirer and enthusiastic supporter of the 
Prime Minister, not only that Lord Lansdowne is awaiting 
another opportunity of rehoisting his White Flag—we hardly 
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expected anything else—but that he claims to have “the private 
support of influential members of the Government” * in such 
PaaS a demonstration. If these things are done in 
— 8 the green tree, how will it be in the dry? If 
such rumours are credited by the faithful who 
placed the Lloyd George Government in power and had 
hitherto vouched for its robustness and reliability, what can 
outsiders think, who only care about winning the war ?—which 
means putting the Boche on his back and keeping him there. 
We cannot resist our misgivings and apprehensions. The watch- 
dogs of the Press are bound to keep a sharp and suspicious eye on 
Whitehall, all the more as we realize that the professed opponents 
of “Secret Diplomacy,” i.e. the Pacifist section of Labour, are 
working hand-in-glove with the aforesaid Defeatist Financiers to 
smuggle International Socialists into this country such as Herr 
Troelstra the Dutchman, who loves the Germans and as their 
friend was lately invited by Messrs. Arthur Henderson and Co. 
to a Labour Conference in London. It was to be another “ Stock- 
holm” to enable Germany to pouch her plunder—Troelstra 
receiving his final instructions for bamboozling the British working 
man from the Kaiser’s tame Socialist Herr Scheidemann, the 
engineer of last year’s hypocritical “ Peace Resolution ” in the 
Reichstag. Unfortunately for marplots here and across the 
water, the “gaff was blown,” and the National Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union—which has become one of our greatest national 
assets—-did the rest, with the result that passports are not forth- 
coming for Herr Troelstra. But directly one intrigue is nipped in 
the bud another breaks out. We therefore appeal to our readers 
to remain towjours en vedette. Put not your trust in any Politicians 
—above all, beware of those chicken-hearted swashbucklers who 
before the echoes of the cheering provoked by their patriotic perora- 
tions has died away may go round the corner and sell the pass. 


THE military history of the past month was painfully like the 
crisis that opened at the end of March, when the most formidable 
thrust which even this war had witnessed threatened 
i ” to carry all before it and secure a rapid “ decision ” 
in the destruction of the British and French 
Armies. The more we see of this year’s campaign, which has 


* See Daily Mail of June 21 
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opened the eyes of the blindest to the appalling consequences of 
the Russian collapse and capitulation, the more do we realize 
how narrowly we escaped catastrophe in those critical closing days 
of March, and the more do we appreciate the conspicuous services 
rendered by the Armies which bore the brunt of the German 
avalanche, particularly the Fifth Army under General Gough, 
which had incomparably the hardest task—stretched as it was 
across an immense front, much of which had been recently taken 
over from other armies, and devoid of reserves for the simple 
reason that there were none. But at the time a different view 
prevailed in political circles, as to cover up political blunders the 
retreat from Saint-Quentin was attributed to faulty disposition and 
the obstinate resistance of ‘“ pig-headed soldiers” to the doctrine 
of unity of command—a subject on which the Government Press 
was forceful and free: “See what comes of rejecting the wise 
advice of Mr. Lloyd George, who anticipated such disasters so 
long as there was diversity of command on the Western Front.” 
In order that there should be no doubt as to where blame lay, 
the General in command of the Fifth Army was relieved of his 
office and recalled, in order that his conduct might be investi- 
gated, just as he had performed the incredibly difficult feat of 
extricating his forces from the impossible position in which they 
had been put through no fault of General Gough any more than it 
was the fault of Sir Douglas Haig. The Prime Minister discussed 
the episode in a somewhat ungenerous speech, not borne out by 
facts now known and frankly conceded by Government newspapers. 
General Foch then became Generalissimo of the West, with supreme 
command of all the Allied Armies in the field—a position created 
by a combination of events and persons, including the remarkable 
personality of the great French Prime Minister, without which 
any Generalissimo’s position would have been impossible. 


Lorp Mitner (War Minister) in a singularly wise speech has 
warned us against the deadly sin of “ crabbing,’ as dangerous to 
the Allied cause and helpful to the enemy. The 
relationship between Allied Armies will always 
remain difficult and delicate, which of itself is an argument for 
keeping them apart so far as possible, and confining the “ unity” 
to the Higher Command, while at all costs avoiding anything in 
the nature of an amalgam. But the absolute surrenders to the 
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relative in war, as in everything else, and in certain circumstances 
all theories and systems, have to be scrapped. We had probably 
reached such a condition in the West owing to a year of nescience 
and negligence, which enabled the enemy to concentrate in such 
superior strength. The appointment of a Generalissimo was 
universally hailed on this side of the Channel as a vital reform, 
We had all always recognized that if ever that moment came the 
Commander-in-Chief of all the Armies in France could only bea 
Frenchman. At a much earlier stage of the war the National 
Review hazarded the suggestion that General Joffre should hold 
that post, but it was vehemently vetoed by subsequent advocates 
of a Generalissimo. When ultimately General Foch was selected 
there were no two opinions as to his being the right man in the 
right place, though it is a matter of speculation as to whether 
but for the happy accident of M. Clemenceau’s Premiership there 
could have been any Generalissimo. Men are everything in war. 
Those who inspire confidence by their single-minded, unswerving 
devotion to a great cause can do almost anything with other 
men or other armies, whereas those suspected of secondary or 
ulterior objects can do little or nothing. By the French Constitu- 
tion the French Army is under the French Prime Minister, and 
the French Commander-in-Chief, whether commanding the French 
Armies or the Allied Armies, is accountable to him and to no one 
else, just as the British Army and the British Commander-in-Chief 
are under the British Government. From the moment we place 
British soldiers under French command, as we are proud to do 
to-day, it matters almost as much to us as to France who is the 
First Minister of the Republic. We feel sure it is recognized in 
Paris that all France’s Allies have an immense stake in the great 
national leader our neighbours have been so fortunate as to 
throw up when he was most wanted. 


On y soldiers—and exceptionally instructed soldiers familiar with 
the classic campaigns of the great masters of war-—can appreciate 

; the tremendous task confronting General Foch 
= mart when he became Generalissimo of the Allied Armies 

ay : 

on the Western Front but with no more than a 
right of audience in Allied councils and without any control of 
Allied resources or policies. By common consent he has met a 
bewildering situation with coolness, resource, sagacity, and skill, 
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helped in no small degree by the indomitable will and inspiring 
courage of his political Chief, who is a real ruler of men and whose 
hold over his compatriots at this crisis is acknowledged by lifelong 
opponents as being among the most notable events in the history 
of the Third Republic. M. Clemenceau has known how to gain 
the confidence of the French Army, which had not unnaturally 
become somewhat suspicious of interference, and even though 
Deputies may fume and fret, the country as a whole has felt the 
inestimable benefit of being governed during dark days when 
the very life of the capital was once more in danger. One cause 
of the French Prime Minister’s prestige is that he is entirely free 
from personal vanity and does not waste his time, like many 
orators, in wondering what sort of figure he cuts and whether he 
gets his share of the limelight or whether too much goes to the 
generals. In a noble outburst at the Palais Bourbon at a moment 
of high tension (June 4), instead of seeking a scapegoat among the 
soldiers for the recent disagreeable “surprise”? on the Aisne, 
M. Clemenceau told the House: “ Our men fought one against 
five without sleep for three or four days together.” The Deputies 
rose and shouted, “ Vive Armée!” and the speaker continued : 
“These great soldiers have good leaders, great leaders who are 
worthy of them in every way. . . . I am supported by two great 
soldiers—namely, Foch and Pétain. General Foch enjoys to such 
a degree the confidence of the Allies that yesterday they wished 
that their unanimous confidence in him should be expressed in 
the communiqué. ... The Army is better than anything we 
could have expected from it—and when I speak of the Army I 
speak of those who compose it, of whatever rank and whatever 
grade they may be.” There is a right way and a wrong way to 
treat armies. M. Clemenceau has chosen the right way. There 
have been no similar scenes or similar tributes in our House of 
Commons—not, be it said, from any prejudice against gush. 


THE enemy Offensive of May 27 against the French Front was 
almost identical with the earlier attack on the British Front of 
March 21, though on a less extensive scale and with 
a smaller striking force. It was a yet greater 
“ surprise,” because if anything seemed certain in 
this uncertain world it was that the German General Staff would 
vary its operations, all the more as the first Offensive had fallen 
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short of enemy expectations. How little it was anticipated ig 
proved by the fact that four tired British Divisions which had 
fought continuously and heavily for the previous two months 
were put in the Rheims sector on the eve of the new battle for 
“a rest,” only to get the brunt of the storm, which they met with 
characteristic stubbornness, and, though immensely outnumbered, 
gave a very good account of themselves, retreating when there was 
no alternative. General Foch was in no way to blame for these un- . 
toward events on the Aisne, which resulted in the Allies being some- 
what rapidly forced back on the Marne with heavy losses of men 
and material and the penetration of the hated and loathsome foe 
towards the heart of France. On exterior lines, with a marked 
inferiority of trained troops and a lesser weight of guns since the 
winter turn-over on the Eastern Front, it was inevitable that 
General Pétain should find himself in the unfortunate position 
previously occupied by Sir Douglas Haig, who had been at an even 
greater disadvantage through a conspicuous lack of reserves and 
the depletion of his Divisions by 25 per cent. of their infantry. 
General Foch obviously could not be in strength everywhere, nor, 
as some of our Amateur Strategists facilely imagined, could he 
imperil his priceless Reserves by those dramatic “ counter- 
strokes” which the A.S. perpetually foresees. So large had the 
German Army of Manoeuvre become through reinforcements from 
Russia (and thanks to measures taken in the winter of 1916-17, 
which we conveniently ignore), that General Foch could not even 
tell when twenty-five hostile Divisions attacked him between 
Soissons and Rheims at the end of May whether this was merely 
“a diversion” or the main movement. Therefore he dare not 
commit himself until the Germans were themselves fully com- 
mitted. Experts were of opinion that the enemy were awaiting on 
events and were only drawn on to the Marne by their unexpected 
successes on the Aisne and their subsequent progress to the 
Montdidier-Noyon Front. When the situation had become 
clarified General Foch acted with characteristic promptitude and 
decision, and the manner in which the enemy were brought to a 
standstill by the middle of June will always remain one of the 
most brilliant chapters in French military history—especially the 
Battle of Rheinis. 
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Tue present tension on the Western Front must—as we are 
continually reminded by the best judges such as General Maurice, 
who renders conspicuous public service by his 

a ” admirable studies of the war in the Daily Chronicle 
oie which are a liberal education to his readers, and 
the always brilliant and authoritative military correspondent of 
the Mormng Post (Colonel Repington)—last through the summer 
and into the autumn. The enemy was allowed, through our lack 
of political imagination and excessive deference to Amateur 
Strategy, to seize the initiative which we enjoyed in 1916 and 1917. 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff have—Ministerial statements to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—held a marked and decided advantage of 
numbers on the Western Front during the three critical months 
that we have survived. German organization, German discipline, 
German devotion, German equipment, German Generalship up to 
a certain point, have done the rest. The Germans are a wonderful 
military nation. It were unjust to Allied troops and Allied General- 
ship not to admit as much. But we remain of the unorthodox 
opinion that there is something wanting on the other side. We 
have long suspected that Hindenburg is a colossal fraud—a species 
of General Boulanger—though every one declares Ludendorff to be 
a genius. They are described by their sovereign as the gifts of 
“Heaven.” “ Every one ” is not always right, though he may be 
this time. But with all his incalculable advantages in being the 
virtual Dictator of Mittel Europa, commanding as he does un- 
limited cannon-fodder, which he never hesitates to consume, it 
is surely remarkable that our German Napoleon has not yet 
gained anything that can be described as a great military victory. 
Conceivably the Kaiser, who for many years we have regarded 
as the greatest asset of the British Empire, is the spoil- 
sport. If Ludendorff be a marvel, with a free hand he should 
surely by now have rather more to show for the sacrifices which 
the Fatherland was summoned to make last March on the faith 
of a promise of an “ early German Peace ”’ in the West comparable 
to that imposed on the East owing to the Russian debacle. It 
will be remembered that the German General Staff “‘ hedged” 
at the outset of the Great Offensive to this extent by announcing 
in their first official Report, March 24: “ Under the command of 
H.M. the Kaiser and King [our italics] the attacking battle 
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against the English Front near Arras, Cambrai, and Saint-Quentin 
has been proceeding for two days.” 


WHILE we should be among the very last to underrate our for- 
midable enemy, a tendency to which most of our troubles 
are due, it were no less foolish and hardly less mis- 
chievous to go,to the other extreme, with Faintheart 
and Feebleguts, who allow themselves to be terrorized by the bogy 
of the German Superman, against whom it were idle for inferior 
mortals to struggle—therefore let us make peace whenever we can, 
regardless of terms. Needless to say, this monstrous theory of the 
all-conquering Boche was invented in Berlin to promote the Pan- 
Germanization of the planet. It has no substantial lodgment in 
London, as these miserable croakers are a numerically small if mis- 
chievous faction on account of the positions they occupy and the 
manceuvres in which they indulge without risk of detection. Their 
very cowardice prevents them from coming out in the open, and 
when they are charged with “ Defeatism” they shuffle and disclaim. 
But they will always be with us, and always require watching. They 
injure the national cause and assist the enemy by their idle gossip in 
cosmopolitan circles with ramifications in neutral countries, who 
take their nonsense seriously, and who, being hopelessly ignorant 
of England, imagine that our Whigs signify something. Never 
did they count for less. Never was the heart of the country more 
sound or more determined to see this horror through to its only 
tolerable conclusion. Never were “the masses” more at one 
with “the classes” in their desire to smash Hohenzollernism. 
Never did the moral of the British Army stand higher than to-day ; 
never was the British fighting man less frightened of the German 
fighting man. In advance or in retreat it is always the same story 
—a consciousness of individual superiority. The rank and file 
upon whom this awful burden falls are as convinced that they can 
carry it as they are resolved to get there. If only, as we have said 
before, the spirit of our Front Trenches were refiected on our 
Front Benches we should have no cause whatsoever for misgiving. 


Unity 


In such a war the drain on Man-Power is what counts. Some 
weeks ago, in a laboured effort to stimulate his disappointed 
Unorthodox subjects, Wilhelm II, who sticks at nothing, 
estimated the British casualties so far at 600,000. 
This was “home propaganda” designed to break the disagree- 
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able truth to the Fatherland, which has never been allowed to 


know the price paid in this year’s campaign, in which, so far, 


German losses cannot be a man under 750,000. This is surely 
a condemnation of German Generalship? Unorthodox as it 
may sound, the Higher Command of the Allies has all 
through the war been decidedly superior to that of the enemy, 
always bearing in mind the heavy handicap it labours under 
in being generally subject to civilians mentally and morally 
incapable of grasping any military operation. If soldiers of 
the calibre of Marshal Joffre or General Foch were the 
masters, not only of the German Empire, but of her vassals— 
namely, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria-—surely with 
a great ascendancy of trained men and guns on the Western 
Front and the marvellous organization behind them, they would 
have achieved more by Midsummer Day 1918 than the professed 
Supermen ? When we recall what Sir William Robertson and 
Sir Douglas Haig effected in 1916—with what was mainly a 
yearling army—and again in 1917—despite constant interference by 
ignoramuses at the Back—we may thank our stars that the present 
generation of German Generals, however brilliant starters, are 
not great finishers, unless it be, as already hinted, that the Imperial 
Strategist of Potsdam “queers the pitch” for Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff even more effectually than our rulers for our Army. 
750,000 casualties, without dividing the French and British Armies, 
without securing one Channel port, without capturing Paris or 
Amiens, or even Compiégne, Rheims, or Hazebrouck, may entitle 
the Great General Staff to the worship of the world—this opening 
may be the prelude to lightning strokes that Napoleon might have 
envied. But we would strongly advise our readers to keep their 
heads, to form their own judgment of Hindenburg-Ludendorff, 
and not to contribute to a legend which in these days of mass 
suggestion has a certain value to the enemy. Let us always 
remember in every event that although Germany can lose the 
war on land she can only win it at sea. She must destroy the 
Grand Fleet before she rules the world. 


THERE is one new fact which promises to become the decisive factor 
in the war, provided it can be developed in time, as we have every 
reason to hope. American manhood is speeding across the 
Atlantic at a prodigious pace, eclipsing all records and exceeding 
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the most sanguine forecasts. Upon many matters there hag 
been gross exaggeration encouraging absurd expectations. In 
this there could be no exaggeration as the men are 
The New there in the flesh on both sides of the Channel— 
and what men! The rank and file of the new 
American armies are described as splendid by all who have come 
in contact with them, and all their encounters with the enemy 
have given Germany a taste of their fighting zeal and capacity. We 
only wish we were allowed to give the disembarkation figures for, 
say, the month of May, when a veritable army arrived in Western 
Europe, or to mention the landings on but a single day of June, 
This arithmetic would certainly not encourage the enemy and 
would be the best possible propaganda among neutral nations 
who do not want to hear how virtuous the Allies are—-as our 
Propaganda Departments appear to imagine—but that we can 
and shall win. We are fighting the battles of small nations as 
well as our own, but with the fate of Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, 
Poland, and Rumania staring them in the face, how can we expect 
more small nations to espouse our cause? They dare not offend 
the Boche so long as there is a chance of his remaining top dog. 
But convince them that the English-speaking world is “ all out” 
for the blood of the Boche, and that neither the Americans, British, 
French, Italians, nor Japanese will ever quit until Pan-Germanism 
has been pulverized, and neutrals will tumble over one another 
on our behalf. Tell them what the Americans are doing and will 
do in overcoming the enemies of civilization. Some Americans 
reproach themselves for failing to realize the issues earlier as well 
as with their slownessin “ getting going.” But anyhow they are 
now coming along as even optimists never imagined possible. 


WE wish we might discuss this new fact in more detail, because it 
is vital that we understand its import, as likewise the immense 
difficulties attending the conversion of an unmilitary 
nation into a gigantic army able to take the field 
and defeat the most highly organized and dis- 
cipled community that ever went on the warpath. Mystery 
being still the order of the day—save when Ministers wish to score 
a debating point, when they care not what documents they disclose 
or secrets they reveal—the House of Commons has only been 
allowed to know “that the extent of American military co- 
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operation on the battlefields of France will not be limited by 


‘means of transport, but will be limited by the number of trained 


men which can be made available for being thrown into the 
conflict.” In other words, the submarine, which remains a dis- 
quieting economic element, has practically ceased to count in the 
plans of the Allied General Staffs. There is no limit to the 
transport of first-class fighting men, who, however, in many cases 
have to be equipped, as they have to be trained, in Europe, 
and,.as we know from our own costly experience with the Great 
Improvisation, training is the problem of problems. The men, 
however, are very quick at the uptake, but Staffs cannot be 
manufactured in a month or two and the Americans have a much 
smaller number of regular officers than we had to form a nucleus 
of the great corps of officers now required. Fortunately they 
appreciate the actualities of the situation. Nothing is of more 
hopeful augury than the happy relations already established 
between General Pershing’s troops and those of Sir Douglas Haig. 
The ignorant conception of “ the Yankee who comes swaggering 
over here to show us how to win the war”’ is the exact contrary 
of reality. Nothing is more striking about the Americans of all 
ranks than their modesty and anxiety to master the most com- 
plicated of all jobs. Their very presence is already a great moral 
asset for the cause of Civilization, which next year or the year 
after will become a great military asset. 


WE have kept these pages open to the last possible moment in 
order to note the great and joyous news from Italy which may 
ae put a new face on the war, on which anyhow 

it must exercise considerable influence, political 
and military. The much-heralded and much-postponed Austrian 
Offensive opened at last at dawn on June 15 in the most 
up-to-date German fashion under pressure from Berlin. The 
formidable preparations for this immense movement, which 
extended the whole way from the Astico Valley along the line of 
the Piave to the sea, were obviously not an affair of yesterday, 
and show that the Germanized Austrian Staff meant business, 
however lukewarm certain elements in “ the ramshackle Empire.” 
The Italian Intelligence Department were not surprised, though 
the onlooking world was, by the entire absence of German 
troops, proving either indifferent generalship on the part of 
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Hindenburg-Ludendorff or conditions on the Anglo-French Front 
somewhat serious forthe enemy. The Austrians had accumulated 
approximately sixty divisions on the Italian Front, besides 
cavalry, i.e. the whole of their forces now available for offensive 
operations—a calculation precluding the possibility of Austrians 
aiding the Germans farther west, which, coupled with the failure 
of the latter to dispatch even one division to the Piave, is 
distinctly encouraging. At the close of the disaster of last 
autumn on the Isonzo, which was political and sacerdotal quite 
as much as military, the new Italian Commander-in-Chief, General 
Diaz, occupied an unfavourable strategical position, being only 
covered by the inadequate Piave, while, as Colonel Repington 
points out (see Morning Post, June 19), “the enemy was in 
possession of an enveloping military frontier, and if either the 
mountain sectors or those of the plain gave way, a general 
retirement would become necessary.” In the interval the Italian 
Higher Command effected a complete reorganization, with the 
result that although the present attack was made with much 
larger forces than had hitherto been employed against Italy by 
an army enjoying the initiative, the Austrians reached none of 
their objectives during the first two days’ fighting, which are 
usually the most dangerous to the defence nowadays. It was 
peculiarly gratifying to Englishmen to learn that British Divisions 
under Lord Cavan, who has been uniformly successful throughout 
the war, held the post of honour in the critical mountain zone, 
assisted by Italian artillery, with the French on their immediate 
right and Italian troops beyond the French. This was the key- 
position where the enemy failed miserably, making no permanent 
impression on the Asiago Plateau, their collapse reacting right 
down the line to the sea. 


No praise could be too high for the great moral and military 
achievement of the Italian nation and Italian army in pulling 
The Piave themselves together after the reverse of last autumn 
and plucking victory from defeat. At first the 
glad tidings provoked some scepticism abroad, as it seemed almost 
too good to be true that so powerful an army as that of Kaiser 
Karl, directed by the Great General Staff—enjoying innumerable 
advantages over the Italians—should be achieving so little even 
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in the early and most dangerous days of an offensive. We could 
not help wondering whether bad news was being attenuated or 
kept back and good news emphasized—a perfectly legitimate 
operation of war—while we were warned by experts not to expect 
too much too soon. The enemy made some tactical progress on 
the Upper Piave, of which Montello was the key, and confidently 
counted on capturing Padua and Venice, which, however, never 
seem to have been in serious danger, even though the treacherous 
river was crossed in many places. It was this operation which 
proved the undoing of the Austrians, as for once the weather 
fought for Civilization, rising and washing away many bridges 
and presenting the Austrian Commander-in-Chief with the choice 
between a debacle or a retreat. He chose the latter, but General 
Diaz, the brilliant Italian General, knew how to take full advan- 


tage of such a situation, and at the time of going to press it 


would look as though the Central Empires might sustain a capital 
disaster. The Austrians have been bundled across the whole 
length of the Piave with very heavy losses of men and material, 
the recovery of Montecello by our Allies being a particularly 
brilliant affair. The much-advertised offensive is ending in 
fiasco. Caparetto is handsomely avenged and a really heavy 
blow struck at the accursed cause of Kultur which cannot fail to 
have the happiest consequences in every other theatre of war, 
while its effect upon the demoralized Dual Monarchy should 
be appreciable. And to think that there were people calling 
themselves “statesmen”? who only last year were prepared to 
risk losing Italy for the pleasure of pursuing the Hapsburgs! 
We should-like to have seen Kaiser Wilhelm’s face as he received 
Karl’s bulletins and to read his dispatches to his vassal. 


Tis is no time for passive policy. We cannot be content to 


leave the initiative with the enemy, especially in that wonderful 

field of Allied activities to which once more M. 
Plea for Chéradame calls attention elsewhere. France, 
Action : 

despite her preoccupations, fully realizes the oppor- 
tunities of the Entente. Paris correspondents encourage us to 
believe that General Foch is waiting developments in other 
theatres before he strikes. Unfortunately, much precious time 
has already been wasted by the immense amount of talking and 
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writing that takes place among the Allies before any move, 
however urgent and elementary, can be made. Statesmen have 
expatiated eloquently on the need for “ military co-ordination,” 
which, be it observed, has never been lacking to anything like 
the same extent as “ political co-ordination.”” When we look at 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, to say nothing of certain dubious 
neutrals waiting to see which way the cat is going to jump, we 
wonder whether we shall not be constrained to appoint.a political 
Generalissimo in order that some decisions may be arrived at 
before it is too late. It is a matter of congratulation that the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles should at last have formally 
declared the reconstitution of an Independent Poland to be an 
objective of the Allies, though there was still reluctance in recog- 
nizing the claims of the oppressed nationalities who groan under 
the Hapsburgs, who must be liberated on every principle professed 
by the Allies, and whose co-operation, as M. Chéradame points 
out, is essential to our success. Upon the delicate subject of 
Russia we do not propose to say anything more, as nothing useful 
can be said just now. We cannot believe that the Bolshevik 
tyranny can endure, nor that the Allies can contemplate the 
folly of propping up an anarchy which has brought Russia to 
ruin. On the other hand, there has been a gradual awakening, 
even in recalcitrant capitals, to the fact that the cause of Civiliza- 
tion would imperil itself by adopting a policy of allowing Russia 
“to stew in her own juice,” which would gradually become a 
German juice. Therefore action of some kind has infinitely more 
partisans than it had, and it is obvious when we reach this point 
that only those Powers can move who have available resources, 
and as the weakening of the Western Front is more than ever 
out of the question, those who are bearing the brunt of the burden 
at the decisive point can hardly hope to contribute very materially 
to other undertakings. We may hope that ex-President Taft 
will convince a sufficiency of his countrymen as to the urgency 
of the situation, any alleviation of which would be infinitely 
more difficult than it seems to be to those who neglect their maps. 
All the more reason for policy followed by action. 
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Even the most ardent admirers of Lloyd-Georgeism are beginning 
to realize that there is something amiss with the ‘‘ Ware,” as the 
‘ » War Cabinet is occasionally called by its intimates. 
The “Ware” That body consists to-day, besides General Smuts 
—who is reserved for every invidious task that might provoke 
criticism if undertaken by any of his Home colleagues—of the 
following five Supreme War Lords: Mr. Lloyd George, Prime 
Minister ; the Earl Curzon of Kedleston, K.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 
(Lord President of the Council and Leader of the House of Lords) ; 
the Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P. (Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the House of Commons), and two Ministers without 
portfolios—namely, the Right Hon. George N. Barnes, M.P.,and the 
Right Hon. J. Austen Chamberlain. There would appear to be an 
acute difference of opinion among Ministerialists as to what is 
the disease and what is the remedy. The past month has been 
partially consumed by a keen controversy as to whether these five 
Supermen should cut themselves adrift altogether from Home 
affairs by delegating these to another or ‘“‘ Domestic Cabinet,” or 
whether they should be content with the creation of a further 
Committee of Ministers—some enthusiasts urge two Committees, 
on the ground that you can’t have too much of a good thing—to 
“co-ordinate” the present confusion among Departments for 
which “the Kindergarten” is found to be insufficient liaison. 
The argument in favour of a second Cabinet is that the Five, 
being thus to some extent relieved of their present impossible 
task, would be able to concentrate their strategic genius on the 
war, and be a real War Cabinet in fact as well as in name. The 
partisans of Committees, on the other hand, urge that the Five 
would, under their scheme, still retain full authority over Home 
affairs, with which Lord Curzon and other demi-gods are loath 
to part. Thus we remain in a very vicious circle from which 
there can be no escape so long as self-sufficient Parliamentarians 
are allowed to gamble with gigantic responsibilities, thinking 
more of their locus in the hierarchy than of the appalling mess 
they are making. 


In our present dilemma, not to say distress, the nation naturally 
turns to the Imperial War Cabinet—a valuable innovation due to 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Milner. Without entering upon 
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the thorny problem as to the true line of Imperial constitu. 
tional development, whether through a Cabinet, a Council, or a 
Siniieaaiin Conference, we may record our satisfaction that 

at this emergency the Dominion Premiers should 
have assembled in London to reinforce the deliberations of 
Downing Street with their practical sagacity. It is no less 
fortunate for the Mother Country than for the communities they 
directly represent, as we cannot hide from ourselves that so far 
throughout the war British Statesmanship has been woefully 
wanting in many essential virtues. For once the occasion has 
not produced the man, though Mr. Lloyd George’s claque insists 
that he is “ our only Possible,” as did Mr. Asquith’s claque before 
him. Both are Parliamentarians of exceptional gifts, especially 
the gift of exposition, but neither has a “ war mind.” They are 
equally ill-fitted to cope with the camarilla of Berlin Bullies, who 
only appreciate treatment they never receive from Downing Street, 
which, while expatiating on “ Prussian militarism,” has consistently 
acted as though Prussia were a Parliamentary Power like our- 
selves, in which the Reichstag occupied a position similar to the 
House of Commons, with German ‘“ National Liberals” as a 
replica of the members of the National Liberal Club, and the 
Social Democratic Party indistinguishable from our Independent 
Labour Party. There can now be little prospect of our Right 
Honourables ever reading Germany aright, seeing that they do 
not even yet understand that the German Government and 
German nation are at one in chanting Deutschland ‘iber Alles. 
Ministers were evidently surprised by the cruel terms imposed 
by Germany on helpless Russia and Rumania, and, like the 
Bolsheviks, ingenuously imagined that they would be repudiated 
by the Reichstag or failing it the “German masses,” who as a 
matter of fact never concealed their glee at the prospect of 
securing all this Eastern booty. Practically all Germans are Pan- 
German. robbers on land as well as pirates at sea, who take and 
keep everything they can get. So far the War Cabinet has failed 
to grasp this fundamental part. Our only hope now lies with the 
Imperial War Cabinet. 
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Ir is eminently satisfactory that our visiting statesmen at this 
juncture should include several men of distinction and determina- 
tion, who are no strangers to London, where their 
presence is most welcome and most opportune on 
all grounds. The full list of the Overseas representatives to the 
Imperial War Cabinet of 1918 is published as follows : 


Canada. Prime Minister the Right Hon. Sir Robert Borden, 
G.C.M.G.; the Hon. A. Meighen; the Hon. J. H. Calder ; 
the Hon. N. W. Rowell. 

Australia. Prime Minister the Right Hon. W. M. Hughes ; 
the Hon. J. Cook. 

New Zealand. Prime Minister the Right Hon. W. Massey ; 
the Right Hon. Sir J. Ward, Bart. 

Union of South Africa. General the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts ; 
the Right Hon. H. Burton. 

Newfoundland. Prime Minister the Right Hon. W. F. Lloyd. 

Indian Empire. His Highness the Maharajah of Patiala; the 
Hon. Sir 8. B. Sinha. 


As a general rule Colonial Premiers, from the moment they land 
to the moment they leave, are overwhelmed with festivities of all 
kinds, between which they are submerged in a sea of memoranda 
which makes it quite impossible for them to concentrate on vital 
questions or to arrive at any decisions. The Home Government 
is only too anxious to speed the parting guest without anything 
being done. It is therefore hardly surprising that our Imperial 
Conferences have hitherto been somewhat barren in results, and 
it is gratifying to learn that this time our guests appreciate the 
situation and will neither be “ rushed ” nor “ gorged ” nor over- 
whelmed with minutie. Sir Robert Borden has already relin- 
quished attendance at the Imperial Conference so as to devote 
himself to Cabinet work, while Mr. Hughes is to make a long stay 
so that he may get into touch and keep in touch with the realities 
of the war. We need him. On the subject of which he has made 
himself a master—viz. Peaceful Penetration—he represents British 
opinion as do none of our Home statesmen, and his assistance will 


Our Visitors 


| be invaluable in dislodging the Boche barnacles from the City of 


London, where they have powerful protectors. 
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ALTHOUGH some Emperors lie as freely as other men, it is not 
often that one of these exalted personages can be promptly 
la convicted of falsehood on testimony universally 
Liar oan regarded as convincing, even though not “evidence” 
in the strict and narrow and legal sense. Wil- 
helm II celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of his succession to 
his throne by a characteristically nauseous telegram to his aged 
if not venerable Chancellor, Count Hertling. After referring to 
the celebration of his twenty-fifth anniversary as ruler when 
“IT was able, with especial gratitude, to point out that I had been 
able to do my work as a Prince of Peace,” the Imperial Pecksniff 
added, “Since then the world-picture has changed. For nearly 
four years, forced thereto by our enemies [our italics], we have been 
engaged in the hardest struggle that history records.” We all 
know what Wilhelm’s own Ambassador in London, Prince Lich- 
nowsky, has to say upon this vital question of war-guiltiness. 
We have likewise had the statements of Herr Harden, a German 
Bismarckian, and not, as some persons in this country imagine, 
a Pacifist ; as also the remarkable outburst of Herr von Mihlon, 
for many years a Director of Krupp’s, whose conscience prevented 
him from continuing to play his Sovereign’s unconscionable game. 
His Diary, of which a translation is now in circulation in this 
country,* would remove any lingering doubt that might have 
survived other disclosures, as well as the irresistible accumula- 
tion of facts upon the Imperial réle in 1914. It so happens that 
the past month has produced yet another and in some respects 
the most striking, because the most unimpeachable and dis- 
interested, confirmation of the very worst that could be said of 
the German Emperor. Prince Lichnowsky referred to the famous 
Council at Potsdam on July 5, 1914, which decided on war at any 
price. Needless to say a denial that any such Council had been 
held is kept on tap in Berlin. The matter has now been finally 
set at rest by the deeply interesting narrative of Mr. Morgenthau, 
late American Ambassador in Constantinople, which is appearing 
serially in our always readable contemporary, Land and Water. 


In chapter v (see Land and Water, June 13) Mr. Morgenthau 
records historic conversations in the early days of the war (when 
* Revelations by an ex-Director of Krupp’s. Hodder and Stoughton. 3d. net. 
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the United States was the most powerful and most courted of 
neutrals) with Baron Wangenheim, the German Ambassador 
sly 5, 1914 in Constantinople. The American Ambassador 
July 5, tells us that “the good fortune of the German 
armies so excited him [Wangenheim] that he was some- 
times led into indiscretions, and his exuberance one day 
caused him to tell me certain facts which, I think, will always 
have great historical value.” They will indeed, seeing that the 
confiding Wangenheim described “precisely how and when 
Germany had precipitated this war.”” Mr. Morgenthau observes : 
To-day his revelation of this secret looks like a most monstrous indiscretion, but 
we must remember Wangenheim’s state of mind at the time. The whole world then 
believed that Paris was doomed; Wangenheim kept saying that the war would be 
over in two or three months. The whole German enterprise was evidently progressing 
according to programme. 
The German Ambassador had left Constantinople for Berlin soon 
after the assassination of the Grand Duke Franz Ferdinand at 
Sarajevo, and during his autumn exuberance Wangenheim 
revealed the cause of his sudden disappearance. The Kaiser, he told me, had 
summoned him to Berlin for an Imperial Conference. This meeting took place at 
Potsdam on July 5[1914]. The Kaiser presided. Nearly all the Ambassadors attended. 
Wangenheim came to repre.ent Turkey and enlighten his associates on the situation 
in Constantinople. Moltke, then Chief of Staff, was there, representing the Army, and 
Admiral von Tirpitz spoke for the Navy. The great bankers, railroad directors, and 
the captains of German industry, all of whom were as necessary to German war 
preparations as the Army itself, also attended. 
Prince Lichnowsky had treated this episode as a matter of common 
knowledge. Mr. Morgenthau had the inestimable advantage of 
getting a first-hand account of it from one of the actors. “ Wangen- 
heim now told me that the Kaiser solemnly put the question to 
each man in turn. Was he ready for war? All replied ‘ Yes,’ 
except the financiers.”” Innocent Englishmen hugged the illusion 
that German finance, though national, was pacific, like British 
finance, which is international, but there is, as we should now know, 
no pacifism in la haute finance of Berlin when war becomes a 
German interest, though when German financiers cross the North 
Sea and take up their abode in Mayfair, with the entrée to Downing 
Street, they become as pacifist as our own bankers preaching 
“the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” Not so 
their cousins and brothers remaining behind in the Fatherland. 
They have no more prejudice against war than the German 
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General Staff, provided it promises to pay them and their country. 
Therefore instead of protesting against the Kaiser’s question, 
“Are you ready for war?”. according to Wangenheim “ they 
said that they must have two weeks to sell their foreign 
securities and to make loans.” 


Mr. MorGENTHAU reminds us: 


At that time few people had looked upon the Sarajevo tragedy as something that was 
likely to cause war. This Conference took all precautions that no 
Time-wasting such suspicions should be aroused. It decided to give the bankers 
time to readjust their finances for the coming war, and then the 
several members went quietly back to their work or started on vacations. The Kaiser 
went to Norway on his yacht, von Bethmann-Hollweg left for a rest, and Wangenheim 
returned to Constantinople. 
This explains not a few things hitherto somewhat obscure, as, 
for example, the absence of many foreign diplomats from their 
posts while the storm was brewing, which led simpletons to 
suggest that Berlin was as much surprised by the turn of events 
as the rest of the world, especially the absentee Kaiser. We now 
learn that this was all part of the elaborate war-plot to promote 
the long-contemplated German aggression upon neighbours to be 
taken completely unawares and known to be unprepared. The 
American Ambassador adds : 

In telling me about this Conference, Wangenheim, of course, admitted that Germany 
had precipitated the war. I think that he was rather proud of the whole performance ; 
proud that Germany had gone about the matter in so methodical and far-seeing a way ; 
especially proud that he himself had been invited to participate in so momentous a 
gathering. 

Mr. Morgenthau was naturally not impressed by the propaganda 
with which Germany subsequently flooded the world to establish 
her innocence: “I do not have to reason or argue about the 
matter. I know. The conspiracy that caused this greatest of 
human tragedies was hatched by the Kaiser and his Imperial 
crew at this Potsdam Conference on July 5, 1914.” Therefore 
whenever people argued about the responsibility for this war, 
“T simply recall the burly figure of Wangenheim as he appeared 
that August afternoon, puffing away at a huge black cigar and 
giving me his account of this historic meeting. Why waste any 
time discussing the matter after that?” Why, indeed? And 
why, we may ask, should the German Emperor waste the time of 
his Chancellor by telling him what both know to be false— 
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namely, that the Imperial Liar was “forced” into war? Another 
question prompts itself and demands an answer, “ Do the Allies 
contemplate leaving the Hohenzollerns on the German throne ?” 
General Smuts does, and he is a member of the British War 
Cabinet. Do the Americans regard Hohenzollernism as com- 
patible with the “ safety ” of Democracy, which is their first and 
last War Aim ? 


Tus fateful Potsdam Conference took place on July 5, 1914, 
the Serbian ultimatum which made war inevitable was sent on 
a July 22. Mr. Morgenthau explains: 


HaldaneFailure That is just about the two weeks’ interval which the financiers had 
demanded to complete their plans. All the great Stock Exchanges 
of the world showed that the German bankers profitably used this interval. Their 
records disclose that stocks were being sold in large quantities and that prices declined 
rapidly. At that time the markets were somewhat puzzled at this movement ; Wangen- 
heim’s explanation clears up any doubts that may still remain. Germany was changing 
her securities into cash for war purposes. If any one wishes to verify Wangenheim 
I would suggest that he examine the quotations of the New York Stock Market for 
these two historic weeks. 
These revealed amazing slumps, especially in the prices of stocks 
with an international market—thus between July 5 and July 22 
(1914) Union Pacific dropped from 1554 to 1274; Baltimore and 
Ohio, from 914 to 81 ; United States Steel, from 61 to 504 ; Canadian 
Pacific, from 194 to 1854 ; and Northern Pacific, from 1113 to 108. 
Wangenheim was so proud of the part he had played that he also 
disclosed the secret of the Potsdam Conference to the Marquis 
Garroni, Italian Ambassador at Constantinople, while the Austrian 
Ambassador, the Marquis Pallavicini, “ practically admitted that 
the Central Powers had precipitated the war.” This interesting 
indiscretion occurred on the occasion of Francis Joseph’s birthday 
(August 18, 1914), when the American Ambassador called to pay 
his respects on his Austrian colleague, who spoke of his Emperor 
“with the utmost pride and veneration. He told me how keen- 
minded and clear-headed the aged Emperor was; how he had 
the most complete understanding of international affairs, and 
gave everything his personal supervision.” As an illustration of 
the Austrian Kaiser’s grasp of public events: “ Pallavicini 
instanced the present war. The previous May (1914) Pallavacini 
had had an audience of Francis Joseph in Vienna. At that time, 
Pallavicini told me, the Emperor had said that a European war 
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was unavoidable.” The conduct of the German Ambassador in 
Constantinople hardly confirms Lord Haldane’s hypothesis that 
he expended himself in informing the Germans that whenever 
they attacked France they would have to reckon with us, because 
though of his country’s inner Councils, Baron Wangenheim was 
completely surprised at this obviously unsuspected development, 
Mr. Morgenthau records : 

I remember his distress the day that England declared war. He always professed 
a great admiration for England, and especially for America. . . . This enthusiasm for 
the British Empire suddenly cooled when that Power decided to defend her Treaty 
pledges and declared war. Wangenheim had said that the conflict would be a short 
one; Sedan Day [September 2] would be celebrated in Paris. 
Apparently Lord Haldane had been as unsuccessful in convincing 
“my spiritual home” of the British danger as he was in con- 
vincing Great Britain of the German danger, to which he also 
asks us nowadays to believe that he devoted his life. 


WHEN on August 5, 1914, Mr. Morgenthau called at the German 
Embassy in Constantinople, Wangenheim was 


Wagenheim’s ™ore than usually agitated and serious. Baroness Wangenheim, a 
Terms tall, handsome woman, was sitting in the room, reading her mother's 

memoirs of the War of 1870. Both regarded the news from England 
as almost a personal grievance; what impressed me most was Wangenheim’s utter 
failure to understand England’s motive. “It’s mighty poor politics on her part!” 
he exclaimed over and over again. His attitude was precisely the same as that of 
Bethmann-Hoilweg with the “scrap of paper.” 


Three weeks later Mr. Morgenthau had another illuminating 
conversation with his German colleague peculiarly apposite at 
the present moment on more grounds than one. He talked as 
usual of the German victories in France, declaring that Paris 
would fall within a week, the deciding factor in this war being the 
Krupp artillery. Wangenheim significantly added : 


And remember that this time we are making war. And we shall make it riick- 
sichtslos [without any consideration]. We shall not be hampered as we were in 1870. 
Then Queen Victoria, the Tsar, and Francis Joseph interfered and persuaded us to 
spare Paris. But there is no one to interfere now. We shall move to Berlin all the 
Parisian art treasures that belong to the State, just as Napoleon took Italian works to 
France. 


It was evident, as the American Ambassador inferred, “ that the 
Battle of the Marne saved Paris from the fate of Louvain.” His 
German colleague was so cocksure of immediate victory that he 
discussed the terms of Peace, which would include the complete 
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demobilization, alias disarmament, of France, and the payment 
of an indemnity. According to Wangenheim, “ France now can 
settle for one thousand million pounds ; but if she persists i con- 
tinuing the war she will have to pay four thousand million pounds ” 
(our italics). Moreover, Germany would demand harbours and 
coaling-stations “ everywhere,” as she was determined at that 


time—so the American Ambassador inferred—“ to be the great 
merchant nation; and for this she must have free harbours, the 
Bagdad railroad, and extensive rights in South America and 
Africa.” Wangenheim “did not mention England in speaking 
of Germany’s demand for coaling-stations and harbours; he must 
have had England in mind, however, for what other nation could 
have given them to Germany ‘ everywhere’? ” 


THe German Ambassador in Constantinople was not, be it 
remembered, one of those German “ wild men” whom we are 
invited to discount, though as a matter of fact 
they dictate German policy during war. This was 
not the frenzy of a militarist enragé, of some Pan- 
German professor, or some bluffing politician seeking to maintain 
the moral of a disappointed people by saying something he did 
not believe. It was the private conversation of an astute and 
experienced diplomat in the confidence of his Government with 
whom he was in the closest touch, expressing the considered view 
of responsible Germany to that neutral Ambassador whom he 
would be most anxious to impress with the reasonableness and 
moderation of his country’s War Aims. Whenever we have a 
chance of ascertaining our enemy’s real terms, i.e. the terms her 
Statesmen and diplomats discuss among themselves and with 
friends, and which they hope to impose on their victims, it is 
always the same story—Deuschland iiber Alles is the expression 
of a policy as well as the refrain of asong. France is to be crippled, 
the British Empire to be plundered, just as Rumania has been 
crucified and Russia dismembered. Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
it will be remembered, discussed a similar ““ German Peace” with 
Mr. Gerard, the American Ambassador in Berlin, more than two 
years after Count Wangenheim’s “ indiscretion ”’—namely, in 
January 1917, in the wake of a German “ Peace offensive.” It 
was then a case of universal indemnities and universal annexations 


Pan-Germans 
All 
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at the expense of the Allies. These authentic conversations 
prove, were proof needed, that all Germans who count are essen- 
tially Pan-Germans, and only differ in method. Some are more 
honest than others, e.g. Admiral von Tirpitz and “ the Fatherland — 
Party,”’ who always say what they mean as they mean what they 
say. They are frankly out for loot. At the other extreme stand 
the slimy and wily von Kiihlmann and his confederate, the bogus 
Socialist Scheidemann. On the strength of having successfully 
bamboozled the British during the pregnant years before the war, 
von Kiihlmann is convinced that he will be able to fool us until 
the end of the chapter. But even he cannot conceal his real 
intentions, and in a recent speech to the Berlin Chamber of Com- 
merce on the Rumanian Treaty, speaking as a business man to 
business men, he boasted that “ A substantial, though not formal, 
indemnity has been obtained in the shape of compensations to 
which Rumania has been obliged to agree by the various clauses 
of the Treaty.” * 


On this crucial question of “ indemnities ” we are neither ashamed 
nor afraid to say that we cordially agree with those Germans who 
No Mandate have frankly proclaimed orbi et urbi—whenever 

they felt sure of victory—that the loser of the 
Great War must pay the winner’s costs. We may differ from them 
as to the identity of the loser, but we accept their principle. We 
realize that should the ineptitude of Downing Street conduct us to 
catastrophe, Great Britain would be bled white by Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff, von Kiihlmann and Co. We should then have no options 
as to “ annexations”’ or “ indemnities.”” We should be treated in- 
finitely worse than Russia or Rumania. As to that there can be 
no shadow of a doubt. We have, therefore, ceaselessly protested 
against the paralytical efforts of British Statesmen to persuade 
Germany that come what may, no matter what ruin she inflicts 
on other nations or what horrors she perpetrates, we are too 
altruistic to take one inch of German territory or a single German 
mark. This doctrine, for which no British Minister has the 
faintest vestige of a mandate from any section of the British nation, 


* We quote the Kélnische Zeitung version of this address as reproduced in the 
Manchester Guardian, which still encourages its readers to regard Germans as persons 
of good faith with whom Allied Governments can negotiate. 
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is merely an exhibition of that cowardice from which we have 
suffered throughout the war, which is largely responsible for the 
disquieting doubts as to whether our Politicians wish to beat 
Germany, of which we had the first hint in Sir Edward Grey’s 
deplorable farewell conversation with Prince Lichnowsky. The 
Memorandum of the late German Ambassador in London has, be 
it remembered, been translated and circulated in this country 
under the auspices of the British Government, with a laudatory 
Preface on Sir Edward Grey by his ardent admirer, Professor Gilbert 
Murray. Prince Lichnowsky’s account cannot, therefore, be 
dismissed as the invention of an enemy. He tells us: 

Before my departure Sir E. Grey received me on the 5th [August 1914] at his 
house. I had called at his request. He was deeply moved. He told me he would 
always be prepared to mediate. ‘“ We don’t want to crush Germany” [our italics]. 


Unfortunately this confidential interview was made public, and Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg thus destroyed the last chance of gaining peace through England. 


BaRoN WANGENHEIM is infinitely more useful to us than the 
Right Honourable Faintheart or the Lord Coldfeet. He told 
Mr. Morgenthau in August 1914 that France was 
then regarded as owing Germany an indemnity of 


Why ? 


£1,000,000,000, and that if she persisted in defending herself 
against attack she would have to pay £4,000,000,000. That was 
Germany’s estimate of her dues four years ago when she had no 
misgivings as to the issue. To-day we know a great deal more 
as to the authorship and origin of the war, which was engineered 
at Potsdam on July 5, 1914. If France owed Germany 
£1,000,000,000 in August 1914, rising to £4,000,000,000 in the 
winter of 1914-15, what, we may ask, does Germany owe France 
to-day—accepting the German doctrine that the ultimate loser 
pays—for the systematic devastation of the richest departments of 
the Republic, and for the huge expenditure incurred by the French 
in a war forced on them? What, again, does Germany owe 
Belgium, Russia, Poland, Serbia, Rumania, Montenegro, Italy ? 
We say nothing of the United States, as President Wilson reiterates 
his repudiation of indemnities in any shape or form—though we 
sincerely hope he may change his mind, if only because it would 
be good for Germany to discharge her colossal debt to the Ameri- 
cans. What of the British Empire, we may ask? The Dominions 
will not forgo their just claims. Why should they be ruined ? 
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They are entirely innocent of the war. They were not even 
consulted about it. They simply came in as a plain duty. They 
have fought the battle of Civilization against Kultur magnificently, 
They cannot afford any more than the rest of us to play the game 
of “‘ Heads Germany wins, Tails she does not lose.” Such an 
attitude in the Allies would make war an irresistible temptation 
to the predatory Prussian for all time, and would place their War 
Lords, the Hohenzollerns, in an unassailable position throughout 
Mittel Europa. It would be worthy of Colney Hatch. 


THE German Empire can never hope to make full reparation 
for the hideous blood-bath into which she has plunged the planet. 
But that is no reason she should not try so far 
as material compensation will avail. We cannot 
enter at large upon a subject the vastness of which 
may be gathered from the very rough estimate that the Central 
Empires owe the Allies, great and small, an aggregate of between 
£50,000,000,000 and £100,000,000,000—-probably much nearer the 
latter than the former figure. We are unlikely to get much 
assistance from Whitehall in working out such problems. Our 
bureaucracy seems to be far more interested in protecting German 
interests here and elsewhere, in preserving German banks, in 
helping German plutocrats to hoard coal, in securing privileges 
for German barons, counts, and other dignitaries in our midst, 
in keeping open every possible door for future Teutonic trade, 
and generally in preparing against the happy day when “ bygones 
are bygones”’ and we are invited to embrace Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald’s “German friends” with the blessing of the Archbishop 
of York, and amid the rapturous enthusiasm of the International 
Jew and the International Jesuit. It so happens, however, that 
during the past month there has been published a White Paper 
which is a particularly pleasant surprise, because one naturally 
expects little assistance from any Committee appointed by Mr. 
Runciman in estimating the injuries inflicted upon us by Germany 
which are the measure of compensation. The Committee in 
question was appointed in March 1916, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Alfred Booth, “to consider the position of shipping and ship- 
building after the war, especially in relation to international com- 
petition, and to report what measures, if any, are necessary or 
desirable in order to safeguard that position.” (C.D. 9092.) It 
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is too long for quotation here, but we shall return to it. The 
Report makes this eminently sound recommendation: “‘ We con- 
sider that no peace will be satisfactory which did not enforce the 
surrender of enemy shipping and inflict drastic and exemplary 
punishment for the enemy’s crimes at sea.” The Committee 
accordingly demand that “as a condition of peace” enemy 
countries be required : 


(a) To surrender to the Allies all their merchant shipping, whether in enemy ports at 

the close of hostilities, or in ports of countries still neutral; (5) to forfeit all ships 
laid up since the outbreak of hostilities in ports of countries that have become in- 
volved in war or have broken off diplomatic relations with them; (c) to restore to 
the Allies all Allied shipping that may have come into their possession since the out- 
break of hostilities. 
This in effect is the “ ton for ton” policy so far as Germany can 
provide it, which is the only practical way of making good our 
losses and of punishing her. Peace without Punishment, we would 
remind our Archbishops, Head Masters, and other Superior Persons, 
including Whigs and Defeatists generally, merely means the 
triumph of Wrong over Right. Our Departmental Committee, we 
note with satisfaction, anticipates a war indemnity to be paid by 
Germany: “ As and when demobilization is completed, all 
enemy vessels not already sold should be sold by auction in the 
various countries, the proceeds of the sale to be treated as part 
of the common war indemnity paid by the enemy countries” (our 
italics). 


_ Tar “ Don’t Hurt Germany,” the “ Don’t Humiliate Germans ” 
Party, which includes members of the War Cabinet judging by 
their speeches, have only one answer to the irresis- 
tible demand of the Man in the Street that Germany 
shall pay for the damage she has done—namely, 
that “She can’t.” To this there are three rejoinders, She must, 
She can, She shall. She should have thought of all this before, 
especially on July 5, 1914, when war upon France and Russia 
presented itself as a military promenade, and German financiers 
—doubtless counting on the exertions of their friends and relatives 
in England to keep us neutral—only asked their sovereign for a 
fortnight in which to convert their securities into cash at the 
expense of the unsuspecting foreigner, especially the Briton and 
the American. We have no responsibility for German finance, 
nor is German solvency our affair. It is for her to discover the 
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ways and means of paying her debts. We are, however, willing 
to oblige—little as she deserves any consideration from the 
Allies—by informing the German Government the easiest and 
most expeditious way of liquidating their liabilities. An 
article in the June Fortnightly Review, entitled “ Germany’s 
Natural Wealth,” will be found most helpful to all Huns, who 
cannot fail to be grateful to the writer for reminding them, as 
well as the rest of the world, of their amazing resources, which 
are infinitely greater than we had realized. As the writer remarks: 
“Such an investigation seems particularly timely, because it is 
frequently, but rather rashly, asserted, and very widely believed, 
that Germany will be ruined if she should lose the war, that 
no indemnity, and certainly no adequate indemnity, can be 
expected from her even if the Allies should gain a complete 
victory.” So far from the Fatherland being “an exceedingly 
poor country,” as interested controversialists pretended before 
the war, she “is endowed with very great and exceedingly 
valuable natural resources,” including “by far the greatest 
mineral resources in Europe, especially coal, potash, and iron ore.” 
Germany, it appears, possesses more than twice as much coal as 
Great Britain and Ireland, and seven times as much as Russia 
or Austria-Hungary, and twenty-five times more than France. 
This is established, according to the Fortnightly Review, by a 
valuable Report on the coal resources of the world, presented to 
the International Geological Congress at Ottawa in 1913. We 
quote a part of this table, showing that within her frontier of 
1914 greedy Germany actually possessed more than half the coal 
of all Europe, of which the total was estimated at 784,192,000,000 
tons, of which the chief national shares were as follows: 


Germany . r j : . ; ; . 423,356,000,000 tons 
Great Britain and Ireland . , ; . . 189,535,000,000 ,, 
Mee eo ge gol gS = yeh nnn 
Austria-Hungary , A . , F .  §9,269,000,000 ,, 
France . ; : ; : , ; .  17,583,000,000 _,, 


As the writer points out, Germany’s coal “is an asset of truly 
gigantic value. At the very low average price of 10s. per ton 

at the pit’s mouth—a price which is bound 
ae ae to increase greatly in course of time— her 
store of coal alone represents a capital of £211,678,000,000.” 
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This, as he observes, is thirty times as much as England’s 
estimated war expenditure up to March 31, 1919, and about 
fourteen times what is usually called ‘“ the national wealth ” of 
the United Kingdom. If the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons were of the least use they would be discussing such 
vital questions—in lieu of the trumpery topics on which Parliament 
wastes its time—and the British Chancellor of the Enchequer 
would no longer be allowed to shirk the all-important question 
of indemnities. As the Fortnightly Review insists, “ In view of 
her colossal wealth in coal it is of course ridiculous to say, as 
many people do, that Germany is naturally a very poor country 
and that she cannot pay a heavy indemnity in case she should be 
defeated.” In the Rhenish-Westphalian coalfield alone there is 
considerably more coal than throughout the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and as the coal in that district represents a value of 
£106,783,000,000, it is seven times the amount of the so-called 
national wealth of the United Kingdom. All the Allies have to 
do after Alsace-Lorraine have been restored to France is to place 
the Rhenish-Westphalian coalfield under Allied control, and the 
financial problem of one and all the Allies would be ultimately 
solved. Those who preferred iron ore to coal could get it in 
abundance, as Germany possesses no less than 4,000,000,000 tons 
of this mineral, which at 5s. per ton is worth £1,000,000,000, i.e. 
the identical sum which Baron Wangenheim was proposing in 
August 1914 should be paid by France to Germany. The Father- 
land is even richer in potash, of which it possesses no less than 
50,000,000,000 tons, which at 10s. a ton is worth £25,000,000,000. 
In the face of such figures we trust that we shall never again hear 
our pseudo-Potsdam Party pleading the poverty of Germany as a 
reason for forgoing our rights. We must warmly congratulate 
our esteemed contemporary, the Fortnightly Review, on robbing 
the White Feather Brigade of the last shadow of a pretext for 


- their pitiful policy of “No annexations and no indemnities.” 


If we had a serious Propaganda Department the article we have 
quoted would be translated into every foreign language and 
circulated throughout the world, so that it might be seen that 
we are less degenerate than our official orators. Our readers will, 
we feel sure, realize that our strictures on questions of policy are 
not intended for export. They are purely domestic, and do not 
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apply to any Ally, which upon such questions as we are discussing 
must be master in its own house. If for any reason that satisfies 
themselves any Allied Government prefers to forgo its share of 
all future indemnities—--of German shipping and German coal, etc. 
—-that is their affair and could never become a subject of reproach 
between us. We cannot, however, allow Downing Street to get 
behind the White House for the purpose of shirking what 999 
Englishmen out of 1000 regard as an essential of winning the war 
and securing enduring peace. Were Germany allowed the benefit 
of “a draw ”’ in a political sense, no power on earth could prevent a 
recurrence of Armageddon. The paper restrictions advocated by 
Viscount Grey in his recent pamphlet are so much camouflage. 


As a defendant in person in a criminal libel action, Mr. 
Pemberton Billing, M.P. (indicted on behalf of Miss Maud 
ax Allan), was permitted to indulge in _indis- 
— criminate mud-throwing at all and sundry. We 
are not competent to express an opinion upon 

the management of this curious case by Mr. Justice Darling, 
who passes for being a capable Judge, even though hyper- 
critics may think he makes too many jokes. It is, however, 
understood to be a tradition with the Bench to allow latitude 
to laymen in Court—denied to the profession—which in the 
present case frequently degenerated into licence. Whatever the 
cause, the defendant scored, as he secured an acquittal on the 
only count that was tried, though the libel was unusually gross. 
But then Mr. Billing, who is no mean tactician, had the shrewdness 
to withdraw all imputation against the lady who had danced 
Salome. On the verdict, the other counts were withdrawn. 
Though it annoys many excellent people who detest his methods 
to say so, it must be conceded that on this part of the case he 
rendered public service in exposing a repulsive performance which 
there was reason to believe, but for publicity, would actually have 
been staged as British propaganda at the expense of the British 
taxpayer before neutral audiences, ostensibly to advertise the 
superiority of British art over German Kultur. This is, of course, 
hotly denied by the Department concerned, but then Departments 
are prolific in denying the inconvenient. No form of folly in 
propaganda could surprise us. We are the proud possessors of a 
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book of photographs now being circulated abroad, depicting the 
beatific existence of German prisoners of war in this country. 
This volume cannot be bought in England lest it exasperate 
our long-suffering public, and :.we;might be prosecuted under 
the Defence of the Realm Act, if we reproduced these pictures 
in the National Review. But a is sent abroad presumably to 
prove what fools we are to spoil the Boche, who starves and tortures 
Englishmen in his clutches. Its probable effect on any in- 
telligent neutral would be to lessen any temptation he might 
have to join the Allies, because if he fought against us he might 
have the good luck to join our prisoners of war, when his life 
would become one endless picnic at Donnington Hall and other 
delectable places. 


THERE was another aspect of the Pemberton Billing case of yet 
greater importance, which has, we believe, exercised more influence 
The 47,000 on the public than the Press realizes. It crystal- 

e 
lized in a phrase, “ The first 47,000,” which found 
a place in one of the defendant’s libels, and was thus “ justifi 
by him: 

The German authorities, in furtherance of their hostile designs on this country, 
have for some years past, by means of spies and secret agents, compiled a list of men 
and women of various social, political, financial, and other positions and occupations 
in this country, with a record of their alleged moral, sexual, and other weaknesses, and 
with all information procurable concerning them which would render such persons 
easy victims of pressure, and enable them under fear and threats of exposure to be 
forced into courses of conduct agreeable to the wishes of German agents in this 
country and of their superiors in Germany. The said list comprises the names of 
47,000 persons or thereabouts, etc. 


From this platform Mr. Pemberton Billing was allowed to huzl 
what charges he pleased at any one he fancied, without 
let or hindrance from the Bench and without adducing one jot 
or tittle of evidence. His rather wild witnesses followed suit, 
making much play with “ the German Black Book,” which some 
alleged they had seen, though they were unable to produce it, 
while no opportunity of exculpating themselves was afforded the 
personages whose names were taken in vain. Thus one promi- 
nent lady was accused by one witness of being “ the principal 
messenger” between Germany and England during the war, 
and of having been “seen coming back from Holland,” but she 
was not allowed to go into the box to confirm her counsel’s 
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denial that “she had ever been in Holland since the war 
broke out, that, since that date, she had ever seen Baron von 
Kiihlmann or any other German agent, or that at any time she 
had acted as an emissary between persons in this country and 
German agents abroad.” That the enemy established an elaborate 
system of espionage in this country, as in every other country 
with which there was a possibility of war, goes without saying. 
That German agents compiled dossiers containing the name 
of every one with an ounce of influence is equally certain. That 
all weaknesses—social, financial, or otherwise—would be entered, 
together with every other individual trait, is no less obvious. 


It would, however, not necessarily be any reflection on any 
Englishman or any Englishwoman that their names should be in 
von Kiihlmann’s register—it would merely mean 
et that they counted for something in their country. 
While all those would be tabulated who might conceivably 
become “ useful” to Germany, either as knaves or fools—there 
would, on the other hand, be the “ useless,” who were neither the 
one nor the other. We cannot help regretting that this question 
of German espionage should be perverted into cheap sensationalism, 
and that the public should be encouraged to believe what is not 
true—namely, that the State of Denmark is universally rotten. 
Things are sufficiently bad, but it is grotesque to treat Mr. Asquith, 
e.g., and some of his colleagues as they were dealt with by the 
defendant and his witnesses. Patriots should be on their guard 
against playing the game of Defeatists and Pacifists by barking up 
the wrong tree. At the same time it must be admitted that our 
politicians of all Parties have no one but themselves to thank for 
the universal distrust and profound suspicion which they inspire. 
Their conduct throughout a war which found them totally un- 
prepared, though the German danger stared them in the face, 
has been consistently calculated to destroy the confidence of their 
countrymen, with the result that to-day there is a sense of unrest 
and anxiety among all classes of a naturally unsuspicious com- 
munity. It cannot all be put down to “ war nerves,” though 
undoubtedly a prolonged war imposes a frightful strain on weak 
unbalanced minds. There cannot be so much smoke without 
some fire, and whether it be called “‘ the Hidden Hand” or by 
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some other name, there would appear to be some sinister and 
malignant influence in the background, restraining one Government 
after another from doing its duty. Never at any period of the 
war have our statesmen impressed us as being strenuously and 
enthusiastically concentrated on the tremendous task of crushing 
an enemy who makes no concealment of his intention to crush us. 
Why this thusness? When will British Ministers take off their 
kid gloves and get busy with the burglar who is hammering us 
all the time with a knuckle-duster and will throttle us if he 
can? Until they do they will neither command nor deserve 
public confidence. 


Ir only our politicians would emulate that patriotic group of 
French Republicans from whom the imminent danger to their 
country evoked an eloquent demand to the Chamber 
edome of Deputies for “no politics before the enemy,” 
or that equally patriotic appeal of the great Socialist orator in 
the Italian Chamber, Signor Turati, to “ put themselves aside 
and feel that this hour history passes . . . our conventions, our 
cabals, our commonplaces, fall at our feet. This is not the hour 
for words.” Possibly if the Germans had reached Rugby or 
Guildford the Liberal War Committee or the Unionist War Com- 
mittee might be moved to attain the same dizzy heights instead 
of stewing in the stale, flat, and unprofitable controversies that 
retain their irresistible attraction for parliamentarians of both 
Houses. There is a fearful amount of back-stairs business on the 
Home Front just now, which must absorb a considerable amount 
of the time of Ministers highly paid by an impoverished country 
on the assumption that they are doing war work. Probably the 
Prime Minister is a complete foreigner to the frantic efforts being 
made on his behalf by over-solicitous friends, who fight the Boche 
with one eye on “ the Old Gang.” A newly created Peer who was 
supposed to have undertaken important national work is credited 
with “ organizing ” the United Kingdom in the interests of a new 
Party, which is to uphold Mr. Lloyd George hereafter, and as part 
of this propaganda it is deemed necessary that our chief cities 
should confer their “ Freedoms” upon the Prime Minister, even 
while the fate of Civilization is still trembling in the balance. 
Edinburgh led the way. Manchester is to follow suit as the result 
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of unlimited wirepulling. We should have thought that in common — 
decency all such functions would be postponed “ for the duration.” ” 
When Mr. Lloyd George has won the war gold caskets will rain 7 
upon him, whereas if he lost it they would be useless to him, | 
A man of such imagination can surely realize this ? ] 


WE congratulate ourselves on never wasting our reader’s time by _ 
taking the Irish policies of our spurious strong men seriously, — 
Their very symmetry provoked suspicion. Com- | 
pulsion, we were told, was to be extended to Ireland, © 
now that the German General Staff had brought home to } 
our Government that shortage of Man-Power to which the 
British General Staff had vainly called attention last year, | 
Thus was the pill gilded for middle-aged Englishmen called up ~ 
under the new Military Service Act, who were fully prepared to do _ 
their duty, but naturally demanded equality of sacrifice from the 7 
pampered Irish. Then came the announcement that in order to 4 
gild the Conscription pill for recalcitrant Irishmen, a Home Rule | 
Government would be forthwith: installed in Dublin, though | 
Ministers professed to be shocked at the suggestion that there ” 
was any connexion between Conscription and Home Rule, and 
that the latter was a mere sop to disaffection. In any event this © 
over-ingenious scheme was foredoomed to failure, which was not | 
reduced by the appointment of Lord French as Viceroy, because, © 
though a fine leader in the field, he is essentially weak in council, © 
as we realized before the war. British humiliation culminated— — 
if it ever culminates in Ireland—when the new Viceroy issued 4 j 
Proclamation appealing for Volunteers as an alternative to | 
Compulsion, requesting the miserably inadequate quota of 50,000 | 
from the virtually untapped Man-Power of Ireland, coupling his © 
appeal with a bribe of land worthy of Mr. Birrell or Mr. Duke. 7 
Meanwhile there had been one sham strong measure in the arrest — 
of the Sinn Fein leaders, which, if followed up as it would have 


Irish Fiascos 


been under a really strong man like M. Clemenceau, might even 7 


at the twelfth hour have saved the situation. Empty sacks — 


cannot, however, be induced to stand upright. On June 20 Lord 


Curzon, fresh from perorating on the glories of the War Cabinet, i 


which he had likened unto a “‘ Durbar,” announced a double fiasco 4 
in the shape of the abandonment of Conscription and Home Rule, — 


though naturally he did not say anything so simple or straight- 4 
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forward. “In these circumstances,” as he put it, “it was necessary, 
he did not say to abandon their policy, or to change their front, 
but it was their duty to recognize facts and to adjust their policy 
to them.” He asked the House of Lords to believe that this 
volte-face was due to the discovery of the Sinn Fein conspiracy 
with the enemy, as though there were anything new in this 
ancient history. ‘To proceed with Home Rule in the circum- 
stances would be folly; it would almost amount to a crime.” 
Indeed ‘it would. The dropping of Conscription, on the other 
hand, was fathered on the Irish Catholic clergy, who had 
threatened. their flocks with “ eternal damnation ” if they obeyed. 
By such wisdom are we governed. Meanwhile Sinn Fein stalks 
ahead in Ireland. Can we wonder ? 


Ir had long been doubtful whether the King’s Birthday was most 
auspiciously celebrated by the publication of Honours, which of 
“Suate” late years had dwindled in character and distinction. 
The “Spate” For this we need hardly say His Majesty bore no 
responsibility, though it might be possible for the Crown to demur 
whenever manifestly unsuitable or unworthy aspirants are 
recommended. For the general discredit and ridicule into which 
these Lists are falling, Ministers are mainly responsible. It is 
obvious that they regard “ Honours” as a cheap payment for 
Party or personal services, and all that the general public inquire 
concerning fresh peerages, baronetcies, Privy Councillorships, etc., 
is whether the new creation is due to some “ pull ” on the Right 
Honourable Foozle or on the Right Honourable Boozle. We gladly 
recognize that there was an attempted improvement in the latest 
List. As a concession to public opinion the services supposed to 
have been rendered were stated, though the phrase “ Parliamentary 
and public services’? does not carry us very far, and we should 
be hard put to it to specify how some of these estimable gentlemen 
have helped us to win the war, which is the only thing that 
matters nowadays. Needless to say, the Army and the Navy 
remain in the background so far as all hereditary Honours are 
concerned, while a positive “ spate”? in the Order of the British 
Empire tends to make the whole business ludicrous. When 
decorations are heaped upon civilians who have never been near 
the war by the hundreds and the thousands so that the Press is 
wuolly unable to cope with the flood, it is surely time to cry Halt. 
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It can be little gratification, because it is no distinction to be 
included in this vast indiscriminate crowd, though there is alleged 
to be much heartburning among outsiders, as is perhaps only 
natural, for when the stationmaster at A—— finds his brother 
stationmaster at B—— in the Order of the British Empire, he 
wonders why he is left out in the cold. Another bad feature of 
this ignominious business is the competition among influential sup- 
porters of the Politicans to secure “‘ honours” for their immediate 
hangers-on. What useful purpose can be served by stimulating 
snobbishness? We used to be able to see the absurdity of the 
“Rat” craze in Germany. Why import it | 2 


A cLEVER Danish invention, the Madsen machine-gun, has been 
the subject of acute controversy during the past month. 
Numerous enthusiasts inside and outside Parlia- 
ment pronounce it to be superior to every weapon 
and are furious with the Army Council for not 
doing a volte-face in the midst of the Kaiser Battle and scrapping 
the Lewis gun in favour of their protégé. It seems “a large 
order,” but its partisans declare that the winning of the war 
depends on it. They insisted, very reasonably, that the Madsen 
gun be tested so that its superiority over other guns might be 
established, and the trials came off in the middle of June, all the 
judges independently agreeing upon placing the rival machine- 
guns in the following order of merit: (1) the Lewis, (2) the light 
Hotchkiss, (3) the Madsen, (4) the Bertier. One might have 
supposed that our enthusiasts would at any rate be gratified to 
learn that in the opinion of the judges, who can scarcely all 
have been fools, the British Army was so well armed. Not at 
all. The agitators started afresh, and the Liberal War Com- 
mittee are reported to have extorted a pledge from the Prime 
Minister, who knows no more of gunnery than they do, that there 
should be still further tests. We are all for discoveries, inven- 
tions, and improvements, but we cannot help feeling that the 
friends of the Madsen gun are overdoing it, all the more as it is 
difficult to believe that the British Army would ever have had 
the chance of rejecting anything so good as the Madsen gun is 
alleged to be had the German General Staff deemed it good 
enough for the German Army. 


The Madsen 
Gun 
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Is it not about time that we abandoned our ostrich-like habit of 
shutting out things which might possibly prove unpleasant from 
our view, and looked the facts of our present national position 
squarely in the face ? 

The war is now well on into its fourth year. Our sailors 
and soldiers are doing their part splendidly. Our people at home, 
both high and low, are keeping their end up in a manner worthy 
of the best traditions of our race. There may be occasional 
surface ebullitions of local or sectional discontent or unrest here 
and there, but, take it as a whole, the nation is as sound at heart 
on the necessity, however disagreeable, of the war now as it was 
at the beginning, and as determined as ever to stick it out to its 
one and oaly possible conclusion—the crushing for once and all 
of the Prussian menace to our own and the world’s freedom. With 
such a prevalent spirit as this to work on, it would seem that 
everything ought to be going rightly with us. And yet there has 
been for some time an uncomfortable feeling in the air that it 
is not. We have, of course, realized that we are up against a 
nation as obstinate as ourselves, and moreover fighting with its 
back to the wall: the defection of Russia from her Allies was a 
bad disappointment for us—perhaps not wholly undeserved, in 
that we had for a long time been rather too ready to listen to 
those who seemed to base their calculations on others fighting our 
battles for us: but for all that, the wearing process into which 
the war had developed appeared to be still greatly in our favour, 
and surely, we were beginning to think, there ought to be at least 
some more promise of an end to it all than there had been, say, 
before our advance on the Somme. And now as it were in answer 
to our questionings has come the great set-back on the Western 
Front. What has been made clear to us is that we have never 
had the requisite force there to push matters to a conclusion. 
The fact, indeed, that our armies in France and Flanders have 
so far—and it is to be trusted permanently—succeed in baffling 
the latest attempts of the Germans, heartened and strengthened 
as they are as the consequence of the collapse of Russia, to bri 
about the end of the war in their own way, has been due to the 
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incomparable valour of our soldiers themselves, and not to their 
having been backed up as they should have been during the past 
twelve months from home. And this after all the personal exertions 
and sacrifices to which we have so willingly put ourselves, on the 
understanding and in the belief that they were being so backed 
up. Our national machine is, as we have seen, in such splendid 
gear as it has not been in for a long time past. What, then, is 
lacking in it that it should have proved to run so ineffectively ? 
Must it not occur to most of us that what really is the matter 
is that the machine is being wrongly driven? We have been 
warned over and over again that even at its best—and only the 
most infatuated admirers of the things that be will be prepared 
to assert that for the last twenty years or more it has been at 
anything like its best—our system of government by a Ministry 
dependent on a majority in the House of Commons is not adapted 
for the carrying out of a great war. Yet so obsessed have we 
become with the importance at all costs of maintaining that 
system that we have put ourselves to endless pains to tinker and 
patch it up, and devise truces and conditions and what not else, 
in our endeavour to make it serviceable for our present emergency : 
and with what result ? We have preserved, it is true, the outward 
semblance of our cherished ideal: but what is it that we have got 
in reality ? The net effect of our much-vaunted Party truce, by 
which half our Members of Parliament regard themselves as in 
honour bound to do nothing to embarrass the Executive in any 
way during the war, while the other half welcome it as affording 
them unwontedly free scope for grinding their own or their Party 
axes against the return of peace, has been practically to reduce 
our House of Commons from its position of control over the 
Ministry to that of a mere office for registering its decrees. We 
might perhaps reconcile ourselves to this as an exigency of war- 
time, and console ourselves with the thought that our national 
destinies are in the safe keeping of the strongest Ministry, and 
inside it again the strongest War Cabinet, that can be got together 
from all Parties to cope with the danger threatening us: were it 
not that both Ministry and War Cabinet, no doubt actuated in 
one way or the other by the same motives as the House of 
Commons, appear in their turn to have decided that their proper 
réle is to dance as mere puppets to the piping of a very domi- 
nating and domineering Prime Minister. As the conclusion, 
therefore, of the whole matter, we now find ourselves entirely at 
the mercy of a politician of so purely a professional and Party 
type that, though we may perhaps credit him with having entered 
upon his present office with the very; best intentions, he cannot 
even now rid himself of the habit of never doing anything without 
at least one eye on its possible consequences for good or evilsto 


; 
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himself or his particular following. If this is not so, if the courting 
of personal or Party popularity or advantage in every available 
direction is not the underlying principle of the whole present 
conduct of our national affairs, why these side excursions into 
such matters as Electoral Reform (including Women’s Suffrage), 
State Liquor Purchase, and even Irish Home Rule at a time when 
proper attention cannot be given to them, and liable as they are 
to cause division in the nation just now when it needs more than 
ever to be united, they would be much better left alone? * Why, 
again, this constant dallying with such questions as those of 
Man-Power, Irish Conscription, and the German Banks-—not to 
say too much about such apparently recondite and delicate sub- 
jects as the Blockade, Reprisals, Enemy Internment, Pacifism, 
and the Conscientious Objector—all of which are of vital im- 
a to our ultimate success in the war, and ought to have 

en settled long ago? It is all very well for the Prime Minister 
and his satellites to go round the country vaguely exhorting the 
nation to “ get on with the war,” or warning it that it must 
“go on or go down,” and all the rest of it. It is not the nation, 
indeed, that requires to be stimulated: all that it needs is to be 
told in the plain language which is not at present being vouchsafed 
it what it has to do, and it will be ready to doit. That the war 
shall be got on with, and that as fast as possible, is precisely 
what we have been asking of our leaders all the while, and it is 
they, and not we, who have been fiddling away precious time 
while our Country and Empire are in dire peril. 

Is it not obvious that the mistake we have hitherto made has 
been that of trying to put the very strong wine which is just now 
so essential to our well-being—a truly straightforward, single- 
minded national policy—into very worn-out bottles, with the 
usual result of a vast amount of leakage and waste of virtue ? 
The remedy is not to be found, as is sure to be suggested, in a 
General Election. Besides that a General Election just now 
would afford no real indication of the popular feeling, with so 
many of our best men as they are at the Front, and would in fact 
entail special injustice on those very men, it would not be likely 
to help us in any way. Either it would result in the return to 
power of our present Ministers, with enhanced notions of their 
indispensability to the country, and therefore of their freedom to 
continue conducting—or misconducting—the war as they please : 
or the taking of their places by others who, whether by reason of 


* The alternative explanation of the revival of the Home Rule question at a 
time when the Country and Empire are in such imminent danger—namely, that it is 
intended to distract the nation’s attention from the blunders and nonfeasances which 
have brought about that danger—is as little creditable to those responsible for the 
step as the other. 
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their subjection to the same influences and conditions or of their 
being in continual conflict with them, would not be likely to do any 
better than they, and might even do worse. It is a waste of time 
to go on trying to bolster up particular methods and traditions of 
government which have proved themselves not only inefficient 
for our present needs, but actually a hindrance to their relief, by a 
mere succession of permutations and combinations of men. The 
crisis through which we and the rest of the world are passing is 
exceptional, and requires something in the way of exceptional 
and drastic measures to enable us to meet it. When the ancient 
Romans found themselves confronted with any danger with 
which their ordinary system of government did not appear 
adequate to deal, they did not stay to boggle with and cobble up 
that system. They brought it to an end for the time being, and 
appointed a Dictator. Their idea was to choose a man superior to 
all questions of Party triumphs and advantages, to whom personal 
ambitions, differences, and popularity were of no account, a straight- 
purposed man, in short, who put his country before all else, and 
could be depended on to take all necessary action in its behalf 
without fear or favour; and when they had chosen him, to put 
the whole affairs of the State into his hands, leaving him to appoint 
his own subordinates and issue his own ordinances as seemed best 
to himself for bringing it through its difficulties. It is true that, 
as time went on, the office became subject to abuse, and eventually 
brought their Republic, gua Republic, to disaster: but that was 
largely owing to their having attained to refinements in their 
ordinary system of government not wholly dissimilar to those 
at which our own politicians are apparently aiming, and to the 
same general conditions, both social and economic, as those 
towards which we seem, ourselves rapidly to be drifting. The 
idea in itself was undoubtedly a sound one. Should we not do 
well to avail ourselves of what was good in it, profiting, of course, 
from the experience of our exemplars to ensure against its misuse 
landing us in similar pitfalls to theirs ? 

The suggestion has been made before, but has always hitherto 
been met with the objection that it would be impossible to find 
any one of our leading men whose appointment as Dictator would 
not incur the disapproval, if not the opposition, of at least half 
the nation. If we accept, as it would seem we are nowadays 
almost compelled to accept, the validity of the premiss on which 
it is obviously based—namely, that, truces or no truces, everything 
political in this country must ultimately be referred to our Party 
system, this objection is not unreasonable. Yet, in the face of it, 
we have complacently acquiesced in the assumption by Mr. Lloyd 
George, the one man of all others whom the soberest and most 
reliable elements—amounting quite to the hypothetical half—of 
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the nation have had the most cogent reasons to dislike and distrust 
in the past, of all the authority, if not of all the outward insignia, 
of a Dictator. For if to do anything that he likes, to appoint or 
remove anybody he likes to or from any office he pleases, to spend 
or authorize the spending of the nation’s money in any way that 
seems good to him, and all this without reference to, and often 
almost in open contempt of those who have been retained in their 
places in Parliament, chiefly, it would appear, to suit his con- 
venience, as the so-called representatives of the people: if to do 
all this is not to be a Dictator, it is difficult to understand what is. 
The situation is, indeed, almost Gilbertian in its humour. Mr. 
Lloyd George before the war had more to do with setting the 
various sections of the nation by the ears, and with the stinting 
of our Navy and Army than any other man in the country; and 
therefore, so appears to have been our argument, it obvious'y 
rests with him to pull the nation together again, and rouse it—by 
reviling and scolding at it, save the mark! for being “too late” 
—into making up for valuable time lost now that the cataclysm 
has burst on us. Possibly our infatuation in his respect is to be 
accounted for by our modern tendency to allow ourselves to be 
carried away by mere verbosity : Mr. Lloyd George has frequently 
told us, or given us to understand, that he is the only man in 
the country capable of seeing us through the war, and we have 
implicitly believed him. Anyhow, whether on the strength of 
our expectations of him, or whether on that of his own promises, 
we have put him in supreme control of our affairs in general and 
of the war in particular: and what has he to show in justification 
of either expectations or promises? We have had an immense 
amount of “ organization,” if the creation of a host of new 
Ministr'es, with functions in some cases more and in others less 
definitely specified, the commandeering of innumerable public 
buildings, hotels, and desirable—from the point of view of the 
officials concerned—business premises to house them in, the 
engagement of abnormally and unnecessarily large staffs with 
which to people these newly acquired domains, and—may it be 
at least whispered in Gath of the Philistines and those outside 
the sacred pale—the utilization of the whole of this costly species 
of solar system as a means either of rewarding the faithful or of 
placating those who are likely to be troublesome, is all that is 
meant by organization. We have had a vast number of speeches 
such as have been alluded to above, blaming the nation—perhaps 
not altogether unjustly, though the blame might have come more 
fittingly from some other quarter—for its pre-war somnolence, 
but carefully omissive of all reference to the fact that neither 
before the war nor during it has it ever been admitted as it should 
be to the full confidence of those whom it has entrusted with the 
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charge of its affairs. We have had another series of speeches on 
War Aims, descriptive of the manner in which the bear’s skin or 
his ill-gotten spoils are to be divided after he has been slain, each 
of them as a rule requiring a supplementary speech to conciliate 
some one or other of our Allies who thinks he has not been treated 
with due consideration, and all of them, it might be considered, in 
view of their tendency to convey the impression to the public mind 
that we are all but out of the wood, when we are still very far 
from being so, as possibly mischievous as they have certainly been 
superfluous. We have had speeches yet again, somewhat prema- 
turely belauding “the glorious triumph” achieved by the Russian 
Revolutionists, and it might almost be supposed denoting a latent 
desire that we should go and do likewise. We have had con- 
ferences with unruly working men—their unruliness, be it remarked, 
being largely the outcome of Mr. Lloyd George’s own schooling 
of old—and “compromises”? which have given them all they 
have demanded, and encouraged them to ask for more. We have, 
in short, had a great deal of hustle—not always, it must be con- 
fessed, on such cases where it has seemed to be preceded by a 
period of hesitation as to the popularity or otherwise of any 
particular step, to be easily distinguished by the profane from 
sheer panic—and a great deal of talking: and now just lately 
we have been favoured with a book telling us all about it, and 
all the wonderful things Mr. Lolyd George and his War Cabinet 
have accomplished—amongst them, let us not forget, as appa- 
rently redounding in their own estimation to their special credit, 
what in fact amounts to the laying of the foundations of an 
elaborate system of State Socialism in this country: and mean- 
while the war drags on, and, unless the Germans succeed in 
their present evident intention of forcing a decision, seems 
likely to continue dragging on indefinitely. The long and short 
of it is that Mr. Lloyd George, in his capacity of the strong man 
who is to finish off the war for us, has turned out a failure. 
And now that, presumably moved thereto by a desire to furnish 
himself with fresh scope for the display of that all-comprehensive 
and all-comprehending genius of which he has given us so many 
brilliant examples in the various offices on which he has already 
in succession conferred the cachet of his tenure,* he has been 
evincing something more than an inclination to instruct our 
military—and maybe our naval—leaders in the art of strategy, 
and, if they do not like it, to put others in their places who do 
not seem to mind, he has become a positive danger. The further 


* In this connexion it is interesting, if not also instructive, to read the recently 
published observations of the Comptroller and Auditor-General on the conduct of the 
Ministry of Munitions on his “ organization,” of which Mr. Lloyd George’s present high 
public reputation is mainly based. 
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ibility of his being in the same position as he is in now, with 

all the many little-minded people with whom he is so anxious to 
keep on good terms clamouring for a recognition of their fads or 
interests, when the time does come at last for the discussion of 

ce terms, can only be contemplated with fear and trembling. 
Phe question is, then, have we nowhere else we can turn for 
guidance than to Mr. Lloyd George and his like ? 

We are told that we cannot dispense with Mr. Lloyd George 
—not now, indeed, because we are all quite as sure that he is 
indispensable per se, as we were when he first took over the 
Premiership, but because the only alternative to him is Mr. 
Asquith, who has already been tried and found wanting. It 
may be asked why, in heaven’s name, when it is to be presumed 
the nation is possessed of its average quota of capable men, are 
we to be tied down to a choice between two who, whatever may 
be their qualifications in other directions, have proved unequal to 
the particular task now required of them? Apparently just because 
we are still too blind to perceive that there can be any view of the 
matter but that of the professional politicians. The nation ought to 
be, probably is, even if it has not yet realized it, tired to death by 
this time of these “ brilliant men,”’ these “ universal geniuses,” these 
“great men of the moment,” these “‘ indispensables whom it would 
be impossible for the country to do without ”’—until they happen 
to pass on and give room to others. What it really needs is a 
conscientious hard-working man who has no ends of his own to 
serve, and therefore nothing to hamper his efforts on behalf of 
his country. Let the nation, then, rouse itself and set to work 
to find a Dictator of the right sort for itself, not leave the job— 
often in more senses than one—to be done for it very unsatis- 
factorily by the caucuses and wire-pullers. And there is no 
necessity for it to look very far. For in all the discussions of the 
pros and cons of the matter, it does not seem to have occurred 
to any one that we have a Dictator ready at hand in the person 
of one who not only fulfils all our immediate requirements, but 
actually possesses all the ideal qualifications for the office, and 
moreover whose proper place, though in all the miserable fog of 
political intrigue and opportunism in which we have been living 
so long, the fact seems to have been overlooked, is at the head 
of the nation. The obvious Dictator for us at the present time 
is His Majesty the King. 

There will, of course, be those who will represent that the 
assumption of such a position by His Majesty would be un- 
constitutional, and therefore impossible. But “ constitutional ” 
and “ unconstitutional ” are terms which, to our modern politicians 
and those many of us who are content to let them do our thinking 
for us, have become so completely synonymous with “ convenient ” 
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and “inconvenient,” as to have ceased by now to have any 
serious significance. Our Constitution is not set out in any formal 
document like that, for instance, of the United States, and, such 
‘as it is, has become so grown over and tangled up with a mass 
of glosses and interpretations and so-called precedents, that it is 
difficult to see exactly where it begins or ends; nay, one is at 
times almost tempted to fear that it has been abrogated altogether, 
in favour of something which our forefathers, who built it up, 
and we, who are supposed to have inherited it, have never so 
much as contemplated. By what rule of our Constitution, for 
example, by what precedent even, can we justify our submission 
during the past twelve years to that gradual augmentation in 
both the powers and the freedom from responsibility to either 
Crown or Parliament of our Prime Ministers—or, to use the title 
which they have now arrogated to themselves as more befitting 
to their dignity, our Premiers—which has culminated in the 
placing of the present occupant of the post in a position for a 
parallel to which we must look to the Maitres du Palais of the 
Merovingian period or the Tycoons of Japan? The fundamental 
principle of our Constitution, if we will only take the trouble to 
remember it, is that our government should be vested in Crown, 
Lords, and Commons, each estate with its special functions, and 
at the same time serving, or intended to serve, as a check on any 
encroachment on the liberties of the nation by the others. _How 
far we have strayed from that principle, and into what a seemingly 
hopeless mess our strayings have led us, we are now learning 
through the bitter experiences of this war. 

Why, then, do we not leave off deceiving ourselves with vain 
imaginings that things are as they are not, and trying to fake 
up a system which, however fairly well it may have served our 
purposes in fair weather, has proved itself quite inadequate for 
our requirements in the time of stress? Why do we not go back 
in our need to those first principles on which the wisdom of our 
ancestors, who themselves did not live in the most quiet times, 
based our Constitution? They are not necessarily useless to us 
_ because they happen to be old, any more than the latest departure 
from or violation of them is necessarily good because it happens 
to be new. Even though it should appear impossible, immeshed 
as we now are in the toils of a war which demands our undivided 
attention, to restore our Constitution at once exactly on its old 
lines—and yet which would seem the more easy, to build up, so 
to speak, a brand new wing on the old building, as we have 
virtually done lately, or to clear away the accumulated growths 
of every kind which have been allowed to obscure the original 
beauty of the building itself we can in the meanwhile at least 
take advantage of its obvious intentions. Let Parliament, as it 
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now consists, be called upon to resolve itself into a Convention, 
which will in fact be quite as representative of all shades of opinion 
in the nation as any body that can be got together in existing 
circumstances, even if we have a General Election. Let this body 
request the King to resume those his true place and functions as 
our Lord and Governor from which, under one pretext or another, 
in some cases at the time defensible, more often, especially of later 
days, invented on the spur of the moment to suit the ends of 
ambitious politicians, his predecessors and himself have gradually 
been ousted during the last two centuries: to exercise his own 
judgment in the choice of the best and wisest and most experienced 
subjects in their own particular vocations to assist him that the 
country can furnish, irrespective of class or Party: and to take all 
other such steps as may appear to himself in Council necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the war, and in the meanwhile for 
the general welfare of the nation. To revert, in short, to the old 
Roman formula, Videat ne Respublica detrimentum capiat. 

There is really nothing extraordinary in a proposal that His 
Majesty should assume that same degree of control over our 
national affairs which we have already committed to one of his 
subjects, especially when we consider that at present he has to 
sit by and see that subject do everything in his name whether he 
approves of it or not. If we should feel any “ constitutional ”’ 
compunctions about returning to methods on which we have 
allowed ourselves to be persuaded we have long since improved, 
we can at least condescend to take a lesson from our cousins 
across the Atlantic, whose wisdom in providing beforehand by 
their written Constitution that in time of war their President shall 
act, not only as the figurative but as the actual and sole ruler 
of his nation, we have already had abundant cause to appreciate. 
As a matter of fact, however, it seems impossible that any sensible 
person who is free from the glamour of our modern political system 
will wish to deny the advantages to accrue to the nation, par- 
ticularly at this juncture, from the restoration of the supreme 
control of its affairs to the hands of one who, if alone for the 
very fact that he cannot attain to any higher position than that 
which he holds now, we can be sure will have no object in using it 
other than for the nation’s good: who, untrammelled as he is 
by any Party ties,can be depended on to choose or dismiss his 
officers solely on the grounds of their fitness or unfitness for their 
duties: and in whom we can be confident as to the embodiment 
of that absolute singleness of national purpose the lack of whose 
bringing into play, if it does not actually lose us the war, is likely 
to prolong it indefinitely, and perhaps will leave us at the end in 
a position scarcely, if at all, better and more secure than at its 
beginning. 
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That the proposed step would be popular with the generality 
of the nation there can be no doubt. There might be some 
grumbling amongst the soi-disant Labour Party, of which every 
other Party seems nowadays so afraid, and so anxious to secure 
the goodwill: but after all, of what is this redoubtable body 
composed ? Of a comparatively small number of ambitious and 
self-seeking men, who make use of the working classes for their 
own ends, and as soon as they have climbed up by means of them, 
lose their confidence, and have to give place to others like them 
starting in their turn from the bottom. These may call themselves 
democrats, and talk loudly of the triumph of the democracy, but 
their true designation is demagogues, and what they are out for 
is ochlocracy, with themselves as the chief reapers of the spoils 
to accrue in connexion with the same. The King is a truer demo- 
crat than any of them, and nowhere would he be more welcomed 
as a leader than amongst the real masses, whose chief underlying 
grievance is that they have as yet found no one to lead them 
who at once understands them and whom they can trust not to 
wish to make anything out of them. It may be remarked in 
passing that, as a matter of fact, it is not an uncommon thing 
even now to hear the poorer classes expressing their surprise that 
the King allows all the muddling and dawdling on the part of his 
Ministers, which they are convinced are at the bottom of the 
slow progress of the war, and other troubles, and all the present 
vexations of their daily lives, to go on. And there can equally 
be no doubt that the King’s “return to his own” would be 
supported by all those “ quiet people” who are not politicians in 
the modern sense of the word: that great body of the nation, 
in short, who do not.trouble much about how they are governed 
so long as they are governed honestly and well. That there would 
be any danger of the Crown presuming on its recovered authority 
after the war is over is not a contingency which need in this 
twentieth century have any great terrors for us. It is not 
improbable, indeed, that we should find that that recovery would 
render a great many after-war problems which are now exercising 
our politicians’ brains much more easy of solution. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT AND POLITICAL 
STRATEGY * 


I trust that I have shown in my earlier articles, first, that the 
strategy of the Allies ought, like that of the Germans, to be a 
strategy of the political sciences, under penalty of remaining in 
a dangerous condition of inferiority ; secondly, that action on 
the part of the Allies confined to the Western Front is not enough 
to make their victory certain, but that, to be effective, their 
action must embrace the whole theatre of war now represented 
Pan-Germany in its entirety. The partisans of the Western 

ront theory believe that every effort put forth elsewhere must 
work to the disadvantage of that Front. The exact contrary is 
true, on condition that the field of action far away from the 
Western theatre is wisely chosen. Strong evidence of this is seen 
in the consideration that the German Offensive in the West would 
have been impossible if the Allies had been sagacious enough to 
replace the vanished Russian Front by an insurrectionary front 
extending from the Baltic to their lines in Macedonia—which is 
what the Germans would inevitably have done had they been in 
the place of the Allies. I have already indicated the broad out- 
lines of the plan based on this conception. 

The object of the present paper is to find for the Allies three 
of the unknown quantities of the strategical equation which they 
must necessarily solve. We shall see that the working out of the 
ethnographical, national-psychological, and geographical unknown 
quantities (the last in its relation with the first two) is sufficient 
to bring out clearly possibilities of complete and comparatively 
speedy victory which have never as yet been distinctly envisaged 
by the Allies. It is the purpose of this analysis to disclose, first, 
the nature of the peoples embraced in Pan-Germany, considered 
as a whole ; secondly, how far the geographical distribution of such 
of these peoples as are anti-Pan-Germanist would enable them 
to manifest their sentiments to good purpose. 

The total population of Pan-Germany amounts to 180,000,000 
souls, made up of two sharply contrasted elements. 

* Copyright in U.S.A. by the Atlantic Monthly. 


+ See chapters xii and xiii of the second (enlarged) edition of Pan-Germany : the 
Disease and Cure. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1918. 
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(1) The Germans and their vassals—or pro-Germans—num- 
bering, say, 94,000,000. 

(2) The slaves—say, 86,000,000. 

There are, in fact, confined in Pan-Germany against their will, 
the enormous number of 86,000,000 Slavs, Latins, and Semites, 
belonging to fourteen different nationalities. This fact is of pre- 
ponderating importance: for this vast aggregation of French, 
Belgians, Alsace-Lorrainers, Danes, Poles, Lithuanians, Letts, 
Ruthenians (with a reservation to be indicated below), Czechs, 
Jugo-Slavs, Rumanians, Italians, Armenians, Greeks, and Arabs, . 
are anti-German by conviction. They are well aware that only the 
decisive victory of the Entente can put an end to their slavery. 
Having studied most of these oppressed peoples on the spot 
for more than twenty years, being familiar with their interests 
and their sentiments, I assert that here is a psychological situation 
of supreme interest to the Allies. Furthermore, I maintain that 
these 86,000,000 Slavs, Latins, and Semites, by reason of the 
strategic importance of the regions they occupy, represent—on 
the single condition that they are supplied with means of effective 
action closely adapted to their peculiar situation—a force capable 
of affording infinitely more valuable assistance in bringing about 
victory than any that the 182,000,000 inhabitants of the former 
Empire of the Tsars could ever have contributed. The immense 
advantage that the Allies can derive from this state of affairs will 
appear fully in the light of the deductions which can be drawn 
from the following analysis of the various peoples of Pan-Germany. 
The essential object of this analysis is to determine the numbers, 
in each of the main groups which make up the population of Pan- 
Germany—that is to say, the Germans and pro-Germans on the 
one hand, and their slaves on the other—(1) of men and of women, 
respectively ; (2) of men mobilized in the armies of Pan-Germany ; 
(3) of men not mobilized who, therefore, have remained at home or 
are employed in munition factories. 

How the Ethnological Analysis 1s worked out.—From these 
various points of view, it would manifestly be impossible to derive 
figures which are rigorously accurate ; but it is proper to observe 
that even approximate accuracy is sufficient to make our deduction 
of very practical value. And it is possible to reach that point 
by starting from these three bases of reckoning : 

(a) In respect to those whom we term “the slaves”’ we shall 
distinguish between subjects of the Entente countries and subjects 
of the Central Powers. The latter alone can be regularly mo- 
bilized in the armies of Pan-Germany. 

(b) We shall assume that females make up half of the total 
population of a country. In many countries the number of 
females is slightly above 50 per cent.; but the difference is 


\- 
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enerally so small that it could not cause a serious error in the 
Easton which serve as a basis of our argument. 

(c) We shall assume that the Germans have mobilized 20 per 
cent. of their subjects and of the subjects of their vassal-allies, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. This proportion is 
large enough to do away with any danger of an estimate below 
the facts. Indeed, this figure of twenty in one hundred of the 
whole population—consequently including women—is the highest 
among known results of the various mobilizations. Moreover, it 
corresponds with the results of the German mobilization so far as 
the information gleaned in three years enables us to determine it. 
Lastly, this figure embraces practically all the physically sound 
men between 15 and 60 years. In selecting it as a basis, therefore, 
we may be assured that we do not under-estimate the mobilized 
forces of Pan-Germany. ; 


An analysis of the first group, the 94,000,000 Germans and 
pro-Germans, would result as follows : 


Mobilized males . : : x : : . ; . 18,800,000 
Non-mobilized males . ‘ r ‘ : ‘ : . 28,200,000 
Females . F ; P F P - : . 47,000,000 

Total ‘ ‘ 94,000,000 


Now, if we study the situation, we shall notice that the Germans 
and pro-Germans are disadvantageously grouped. The Germans 
in Germany alone form a solid block. They touch the Magyars 
only on the West. The loyalty of the Magyar proletariat to the 
German alliance might be seriously shaken for the reasons set 
forth hereafter. The Bulgarians are entirely surrounded by foes 
except on their Ottoman frontiers. As for the Turks, aside from 
the small still-existing fraction of Turkey in Europe, adjoining 
Bulgaria—Anatolia and the Kurd country—the people throughout 
all the rest of the Ottoman Empire are hostle to them. 

Possibilities of Insurrection among the Germans and their Vassals. 
—(a) German Workmen in Germany. An effective uprising of 
German workmen in Germany, like that which the Allied Socialists 
have hoped for and expected, has never been possible, for the 
following fundamental reason: Even if they do not accept the 
term ‘“ Pan-Germanists,” a large majority of them are Pan- 
Germanists in fact. They have, indeed, long been convinced 
supporters of an economic Pan-Germany—that is to say, of Central 
Pan-Germany at least, the immense advantage of which from 
the standpoint of their material interest, the years-old propaganda 
directed from Berlin had proved to them long before the war. 
The German Social Democrats are so bent upon supporting Central 
Pan-Germany that they are not willing even to consider the 
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liberation of the down-trodden Slavs of Austria-Hungary, because 
their servitude is indispensable to the maintenance of Central 
Pan-Germany. Indeed, this was most explicitly expressed by 
the Vorwarts of February 28, 1918, which went so far as to declare 
flatly that the demands of the Inter-Allied Socialist Conference in 
London would never be accepted by the Central Powers. Further- 
more, the majority of the German Socialists, by reason of their 
Teutonic mental habit and their unchangeable atavism, are 
profoundly gratified by the military successes of Germany, and 
the resultant enormous booty. 

(6) German Workmen in Austria. They are anti-Slav. They 
have, to be sure, organized some strikes, but these movements 
cannot be regarded as opposed to the policy of Vienna, for they 
took place, by a strange coincidence, early in 1918, at the very 
moment when Count Czernin was multiplying his pacifist 
manoeuvres, intended especially to deceive Great Britain and the 
United States. Moreover, these German Socialists in* Austria 
have never taken sides against the Hapsburgs. So that their 
attitude, therefore, is not distinctively democratic. We can 
place no more reliance on them than on the Social Democrats of 
the German Empire. 

(c) Bulgarians. It is impossible to think for an instant of 
their separation from the Central Empires, which has never been 
practicable. The Bulgarians concluded their pact with Berlin 
long before the war, with the very distinct and premeditated 
determination to acquire the hegemony of the Balkans; and it 
is theirs, for the moment. On many points, indeed, the Bulgarian 
dreams are surpassed. Now, they understand very clearly that 
they will be able to retain their present conquests only with the 
assistance of Austria-Germany. Moreover, they are very proud 
to serve as a bridge between Germany and the Ottoman Empire. 
We must regard the Bulgarians as absolutely devoted to the 
maintenance of Pan-Germany. 

(d) Among the Magyars, on the contrary, there is a condition 
of affairs, not generally realized by the Allies, which might, 
however, be made to forward materially the cause of the Entente. 
The fact is that, if the necessary steps were taken by the Allies, 
the majority of the Magyars might well be led to revolt against 
the Pan-Germanist yoke of Berlin and the feudal yoke of 
Budapest. F 

Among the ten million Magyars, there are six millions of 
agricultural labourers and two millions of industrial workmen— 
say, in all, eight millions (male and female) of proletarians by 
birth, who possess absolutely nothing, who sell their physical 
strength for pitifully low wages which they are compelled to 
accept, and who are cynically exploited by the two millions of 
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nobles, priests, and office-holders, who are the only real partisans 
of Germany in Hungary. This deep social division may be made 
to serve as the basis of a powerful revolutionary manceuvre on the 
part of the Allies. These eight millions of Magyar proletarians, who 
are beyond question ruthlessly oppressed by the Magyar nobles, fall 
into three categories : (a) mobilized men (20 per cent. of the whole), 
say, 1,600,000 ; (6) males not mobilized, who have remained in 
Hungary, 2,400,000 ; and (c) females in Hungary, 4,000,000. The 
net figures of these three categories, as estimated a little farther on, 
might play a very important part in the anti-Pan-Germanist 
revolution whose organization we are discussing. The concurrence 
of the Magyar proletariat would contribute notably to the disso- 
lution of Pan-Germany, for it would assure the geographical con- 
necting link between the insurrection of the Polish-Czech regions 
in the north and that of the Jugo-Slav regions in the South. 
Thus by favour of the revolution of the Magyar proletariat the 
insurrection would extend in a straight line from the Baltic to the 
Salonika Front, which would be a great advantage in every aspect. 
These eight millions of Magyar proletarians are genuinely 
desirous of peace, and are not accessible to the imperialistic 
seductions which induce the German Socialists to play the game 
of the Berlin General Staff. As they certainly did not want war, 
they bitterly detest those who forced it upon them: the great 
Magyar landed proprietors who exploit them without pity, and 
whose feudal spirit is identical with that of the Prussian Junkers 
—with whom, indeed, these Magyar nobles act in close association 
for the preservation of their privileges, the continuance of which 
would make certain the perpetuation of the servitude of the 
Magyar proletariat. 

As a result of this social condition of affairs, the pacifist 
manifestations at Budapest on several occasions have assumed a 
really serious aspect. For all these reasons, it is rational to 
conclude that these eight millions of proletarians are capable of 
rising in revolt against their masters, the feudal Magyars, at the 
same time with, or shortly after, the Slavs and Latins of Central 
Europe. But such an uprising on their part assumes one explicit 
condition—namely, that the Allies fully understand the really 
horrible social conditions under which they live, and assure them 
beforehand, formally and with an absolute purpose to keep their 
promise, that the first certain result of the triumph of the Entente 
will be to put an end to the agrarian and feudal regime in Hungary, 
which keeps the proletariat in a state of slavery. Thus the 
movement to be undertaken in the Magyar portion of Hungary 
is, in essence, a social movement based upon an agrarian revolt. 
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II 


PEOPLES CONFINED IN PAN-GERMANY AGAINST THEIR WILL 


Of 180,000,000 inhabitants of Pan-Germany, 86,000,000 (practically half) are 
distinctly anti-Pan-Germanist. Of these 86,000,000 some 59,000,000 occupy the 
strategic regions of Pan-Germany—that is to say, those which guarantee to Austria- 
Germany their communications (railways and the Danube) with the troops and 
supplies of the East, without which Vienna and Berlin could not carry on the war, 


Western Front: Belgians . ; 7,500,000 
French, including Alsace- Scie ainers . 4,500,000 
Italians e . . e . I 000,000 
———-. 13,000,000 
Eastern Front: Levantines . ‘s - 2,000,000 
Greeks . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,000,000 
Armenians ; . ‘ ‘* 2,000,000 
Arabs ; R - ; - 8,000,000 
em $4,000,000 
East and Centre of Pan-Germany: Letts . 2,000,000 
Lithuanians : ; : ; 2,000,000 
Ruthenians . . , ‘ 5,500,000 
Rumanians . pl < ‘ 10,000,000 
Poles - . ‘ _ % 20,000,000 
Czech-Slovaks . : ;: ‘ 8,500,000 
Jugo-Slavs ‘ > . - 11,000,000 
——— 59,000,000 
Total . " . ‘ 86,000,000 


Analysis of the Second Group, consisting of 86,000,000 
Anti-Pan-Germanist Slaves 


In order to obtain from our analysis results corresponding so far 
as possible to the probabilities, let us divide these slaves into two 
categories, based on the degree of effectiveness of their future 
action, by virtue of their geographical distribution. In each of 
these categories let us, then, set apart the subjects of the Central 
Powers and the subjects of the Entente countries, the mobilized 
men, the non-mobilized males, and the females. 

First Category.—Slaves of the Germans or of their vassals, 
well placed geographically to act to good purpose if they had the 
material means of so doing. 

This group is itself made up of two geographical elements— 
the first being found in Turkey, the second in Central. Europe. 

(a) In siectcte 


Arabs . A ‘ P ° ° : ; : 6 8,000,000 
Armenians . ; ; r . ; : : : 2,000,000 
Total . x : . 10,000,000 


The Turks are detested by the great majority of Arabs, a part 
of whom have already revolted under the leadership of the King 
of Hedjaz, or in co-operation with the Allies in Palestine. As the 
rest of the Arabs live at a distance from the genuinely Turkish 
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regions, the mobilization cannot have reached them very exten- 
sively. For these various reasons the Arab anti-Turk movement 
might be largely developed. As for the Armenians, our estimate 
of two millions is certainly much too large if we reflect that about 
a million Armenians have been massacred by the Turks since the 
beginning of the war. However, we may retain this figure, for the 
vanished million is balanced by the 1,800,000 Russian subjects of 
the Caucasus, many of whom have already fought with the Russian 
troops against the German-Turk combination. The treachery of 
the Bolsheviks having placed these Armenians in peril of being 
massacred in their turn—especially at this time, when the Turks 
are aiming at taking possession of the Caucasus with the aid of 
the Mussulman element there—we might well find a quite ap- 
preciable numerical support among the Armenians of the Caucasus. 
(b) In Central Europe : 


Poles . . P P = r : zi i ‘ - 20,000,000 
Lithuanians is Z 3 . 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘i 2,000,000 
Letts . r " ? ‘ - F , J F ‘ 2,000,000 
Ruthenians . ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ ; 5,500,000 
Czech-Slovaks . ‘ é . ‘ - 4 4 J 8,500,000 
Jugo-Slavs . j ‘ ‘ z . - ‘ - . 11,000,000 
Runianians . é 3 F i ‘i . P : - 10,000,000 

Total . ‘ F ‘ ‘4 i - 59,000,000 


We must make an important reservation with respect to the 
Ententophil sentiments of the Ruthenians, because of the anti- 
Polish Ukrainian policy of the Central Powers. It is possible that 
the Germans will eventually set the Ruthenians against the Poles ; 
but the Ruthenians occupy only the eastern portion of Galicia, 
while all the rest of the 59,000,000 people of the group under 
consideration inhabit the vast regions extending from the Baltic 
to the southern line of the Balkans (about 1500 kilometres). 

Now, these regions form the most indispensable and at the 
same time the most vulnerable strategic base of all military Pan- 
Germany. In fact all the rail and water lines of communication 
which connect Austria and Germany with Russia, the Balkans, 
and Turkey traverse these regions. Three and a half years of war 
have demonstrated that without the troops and diverse contribu- 
tions of the Balkans and Turkey, to which are now added those 
of Southern Russia, Austria-Germany would long since have been 
powerless to continue the struggle. In reality, therefore, any 
serious interference with the Austro-German communications with 
the East (Russia and the Balkans) will be enough to make the 
situation very difficult, both morally and materially, for the 
armies concentrated on the Western Front by the Berlin General 
Stafi—and this with remarkable rapidity. We are justified, 
then, in saying that the vital interior districts of Pan-Germany 
are practically occupied by peoples favourably inclined to the 
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Entente. This is a fact susceptible of being turned to enormous 
advantage. 


Let us now proceed to an analysis of the first category. The 
two divisions—10,000,000 in Turkey and 59,000,000 in Central 
Europe—form a total of 69,000,000 of people who are anti- 
Pan-Germanist by conviction. Divided into its constituent 
elements, this total gives the following result : 

(a) Male subjects of the Central Powers, mobilized against their 


will—therefore armed . ; ; ; : 8,300,000 

(b) Ditto, not mobilized (including ‘children) - 12,450,000 
(c) Male subjects of invaded districts of the Entente i in Central 

Europe, not mobilized (including children) ; A . 13,750,000 

Total males F zm ‘ " 5 ‘ . 34,500,000 

(a) Female subjects of the Entente » 0° 3025 ar 

(b) Female subjects of the Central Powers : . ‘ . 20,750,000 

Total females. ‘ ; ; . : . 34,500,000 


Alongside of this, let us place an analysis of the second 
category—slaves of the Germans, or of their vassals, who are 
to-day incapable of action because they are too near the military 
lines ; but who might act most effectively if serious disturbances 
should arise in Central Europe. 

This second category is made up of two geographical elements. 

(a) In Turkey : 


Ottoman Greeks . ‘ . . : ‘ : 7 2,000,000 
Levantines . ; ‘ ‘ . 5 ; 2,000,000 
(b) On the Western Front : 
Belgians. i : : ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ 7,500,000 
French ‘ ; . F . m s i ue 2 3,000,000 
Alsace-Lorrainers 5 " ‘ ‘ : ‘ F 1,500,000 
Ttalians in Austria (about) . ; é . : i F 1,000,000 
Total ‘ ; ‘ : : , ; - 17,000,000 


In considering this table we must remember that the number 
of the Italians is really much larger, for it should include the 
people of the recently overrun territory ; but at the time of writing 
the data for estimating their numbers are insufficient. 

Divided into their different elements, these figures show the 
following result : 

(a) Male subjects of the Central Powers, mobilized meine their 


will—therefore armed . ; ; 900,000 
(b) Ditto, not mobilized (including chien) . P a 1,350,000 
(c) Male subjects of invaded districts of the Entente in the ‘West, 

not mobilized (including children) . : ; : A 6,250,000 


~ Total males ? . ; : ‘ ‘ . 8,500,000 


ae 


ae 
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(a) Female subjects of the Central Powers F 3 : : 2,250,000 
(b) Female subjects of the Entente ; ‘ ‘a ‘ 6,250,000 
Total females. : * * - A - 8,500,000 

Ill 


If the reader has been sufficiently patient to follow me thus 
far, We may pass on to certain practical deductions from the 
“ Political-Science ” analysis of Pan-Germany. 

The foregoing analysis makes possible certain ethnographical, 
national-psychological, and geographical deductions which, taken 
as a whole, enable us (1) to estimate reasonably the moral make-up 
of the Pan-German armies ; (2) to draw up a table of the different 
elements constituting the insurrectionary forces now latent in 
Pan-Germany ; and (8) to compare the forces of the Entente 
and Pan-Germany for 1918. 


(1) The Moral Make-up of the Armies of Pan-Germany.—The 
foregoing ethnographical and psychological analysis has enabled 
us to conclude that the armies directed from Berlin, considered 
with respect to the sentiments that inspire them, are composed 
of two sharply opposed elements—namely : 


Germans and pro-Germans, mobilized . F - : - 18,800,000 
Anti-Pan-Germanists, mobilized against their will . ; F 9,200,000 
Total 5 A x ; ‘ - ‘ - 28,000,000 


or, let us say, one in five of the entire population of the Central 
Powers. 

From these 28,000,000 it may be said that we should deduct 
the losses since the war began ; but the yearly losses of the Central 
Powers probably do not exceed their yearly military contingent, . 
which is in the neighbourhood of 1,350,000 men. We may 
therefore assume that this yearly contingent balances the losses, 
and that the total mobilized force of Pan-Germany remains, in 
round numbers, at 28,000,000. 

Hence we arrive at three deductions of the highest impor- 
tance. 

(a) It is exceedingly important to remember that this figure 
—28,000,000—represents the grand maximum that the Central 
Powers can mobilize to-day ; that is to say, so long as they have 
not succeeded in organizing for military purposes the men of 
certain portions of the Ukraine, and the Mussulmans of Russia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Central Asia. The possibility of this 
addition to their strength constitutes a tremendous new peril for 
the future ; but it seems reasonable to assume that, by reason 
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of the difficulty of communication, these fresh military organiza- 
tions cannot be effectuated for at least eight months. 

Having made these reservations, we may regard this figure of 
28,000,000 as representing the maximum—that 1s to say, the grand 
total of the mobilizable forces of Pan-Germany during 1918. 

(b) This number includes two groups whose sentiments are 
sharply opposed. The only group upon which, as a whole, Berlin 
can depend—the Germans, Magyars (and this element is not 
altogether reliable), Bulgars, and Turks—numbers at most 
18,800,000 men—say, 19,000,000 in round numbers. Because of 
the difficulty of communication, mentioned above, with respect to 
the organization of troops among the new Asiatic elements, this 
figure would seem to represent the unelastic maximum of the 
genuinely Pan-Germanist forces for about eight months to come. 

This deduction is of essential importance ; for by taking it as 
a starting-point, we shall comprehend clearly how it is possible 
for the Entente, after about six months of preparation, to subject 
this maximum to the overwhelming simultaneous action of an 
aggregation of forces so diverse and so powerful that the result 
must inevitably be the destruction of Pan-Germany within a very 
few weeks after such action shall have been started. 

(c) In the armies of Pan-Germany there are 9,200,000 troops 
who, albeit subjects of the Central Powers, are Slavs, Latins, or 
Semites, and whose real interests are undeniably anti-Pan- 
Germanist. Now, on the one hand, a considerable part of these 
involuntary soldiers are armed ; and, on the other, their state of 
mind, induced by their most manifest interest, inclines them to 
declare open rebellion against their oppressors, as soon as they 
shall feel that conditions will allow them to do so effectively. 

It is therefore quite within bounds to say that in the armies 
of Pan-Germany, of every three soldiers there is one who certainly 
does not desire to make use of his weapons against the Entente ; 
and one who, on the contrary, will joyfully make use of them, as 
soon as he shall be clearly convinced of the necessity, to assist 
in the destruction of Pan-Germany, whose continuance would 
perpetuate his own slavery and that of his people. 

This is a fact of tremendous importance to the Allies. 

The Berlin Staff feels so far from sure of the Slav and Latin 
troops that it dares not use them in dense masses on the Western 
Front. They are, for the most part, either sent into Turkey or 
utilized in the garrisons of the interior, or mobolized in the munition 
factories of Pan-Germany. Thus the majority of them are so 
situated as to make an insurrectionary movement on their part 
particularly effective. It is for the Allies to have the intelligence 
to do whatever may be necessary to make the most of it. 
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(2) Table of the Possible Insurrectionary Forces in Pan-Germany. 
Gross Estimate 


(a) Slaves in the first category (Central Europe) . 69,000,000 
(b) Slaves in the second category (Western and Ottoman ¥ ronts) 17,000,000 
(c) Magyar proletariat . : : : . ; ; : 8,000,000 

Total : - 94,000,000 


There are, then, in gross, in . Pan-Germany, pers — Germanist 
elements numbering 94,000,000 persons. These possible in- 
surrectionary forces are made up of 


(a) Anti-Pan-Germanist men, mobilized against their will . 10,800,000 
(6) Anti-Pan-Germanist males, not. mobilized ne children) 36,200,000 
(c) Anti-Pan-Germanist females x 47,000,000 

Total : : . : : : ; . 94,000,000 


Net Estimate 


The gross estimate of each of these possible insurrectionary 
elements is subject to reductions for divers reasons. 

(a) To allow for the anti-Entente influence which the Germans 
may exert over the Ruthenians or Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia 
and over certain Polish elements, and to guard against a too 
optimistic estimate, the figure 10,800,000 should be reduced to 
8,000,000. 

(b) and (c) These gross figures include the children and old 
men—elements that are clearly incapable of effective action. 
We must therefore deduct from these two groups the infants 
and youths below twenty and the old men over sixty. Our 
ethnical data enable us to do this scientifically. 

The French census of 1911 discloses that the persons of both 
sexes under twenty and those above sixty make up a little less 
than half of the whole population. Thus, if we reduce the gross 
number of non-mobilized men and women by one half, we shall 
obtain the result sought. But the gross number of non-mobilized 
men (6) includes many between twenty and sixty who have been 
discharged, a large proportion being infirm, or sick, or sickly, 
and hence unfit for service. The gross figures, 13,800,000 already 
reduced by half, must be again reduced by a fourth to allow for 
this situation. 

The net result of these deductions is to reduce to 14,000,000 
the number of non-mobilized anti-Pan-Germanist men in Pan- 
Germany who are capable of effective action. This number, still 
quite considerable, is composed of two elements : (1) the 4,000,000 
subjects of the Central Powers, whom we reckon as utilizable, 
are, to be sure, discharged men ; but after eliminating the weak 
and sickly, a considerable proportion of them, whom the Austro- 
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Boche civil service is certainly making some use of—principally 
in munition factories or in agriculture—are capable of taking an 
effective part in aninsurrection. (2) As for the 10,000,000 subjects 
of the Entente, there are unquestionably many of them who have 
been deported, to work in the munition factories of Pan-Germany 
or in the fields. Thus these 14,000,000 men may be regarded 
as a reservoir upon which the Entente should be able to draw. 
(c) Females. Reducing by one half the 47,000,000 females, we 
have, in round numbers, 23,000,000 women between twenty and 
sixty years of age. Thus we arrive at the following table of the 
minimum insurrectionary forces now existing in Pan-Germany. 


Mobilized men. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . , 8,000,000 
Non-mobilized men ‘ ; : ; . ‘ ‘ - 14,000,000 
Women . ' ; ‘ ; ; . : : . 23,000,000 

Total ‘ ; 2 : ¥ 5 . . 45,000,000 


These 45,000,000 men and women in Pan-Germany, whether 
they represent possible insurgents or centres of passive resistance, 
do in very truth constitute important sources of both moral and 
material strength. They are out of sight, and unknown in the 
Allied countries. Yet they exist, as the image exists, although 
invisible, on the undeveloped photographic plate. 

The problem, then, for the Allies is, first, to grasp the actuality 
of these latent insurrectionary forces ; then to make them known, 
to impress upon the forces themselves the idea of their power; 
and, lastly, so to organize them as to transform them into active 
elements from the passive condition in which they now are. 


(3) The present status of the opposing forces may be sum- 
marized thus : 

Forces of Pan-Germany.—The mobilizable forces directed 
from Berlin, reckoned on the maximum basis of 20 per cent. of 
the population, are to-day about 28,000,000 men, made up of 
two elements : 

(a) About 19,000,000 troops whom the German Staff can regard 
as reliable: Germans, Magyars (with the reservation indicated 
above), Bulgars, and Turks. 

(b) Some 9,000,000 Slav and Latin troops incorporated in the 
armies of Pan-Germany in opposition to their real sentiments ; 
of whom 8,000,000 may be led to withdraw if a certain propaganda 
and a certain condition of affairs shall be created by the Entente. 

In reality, therefore, 19,000,000 Germans and pro-Germans 
must be ready to respond to all military necessities ; to keep in 
their ranks, by sheer terrorism, 9,000,000 soldiers who are there 
solely by dint of force and compulsion ; and to stand guard over 
a vast expanse of territory, the population of which, in at least 
half of the superficial area of Pan-Germany, is hostile to them. 
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Forces of the Entente.—To avoid an exaggerated estimate, 
these forces are estimated without regard to the smaller Allies 
or to Japan—whose intervention is at least probable—or to the 
Colonial contingents. Furthermore, the basis of calculation will 
be 15 per cent. of the population of the European Allies. We 
have then : 


France (15 per cent. of 40,000,000) ; ; ‘ : ; 6,000,000 
Great Britain (15 per cent. of 46,000,000) 3 : A ‘ 6,900,000 
Italy (15 per cent. of 36,000,000) . . : ‘ P ‘ 5,400,000 

Total ‘ ; 4 ; j - ‘5 - 18,300,000 


To this number we must add the American contingents. It is 
evident, in view of the tonndge problem, that they will never be 
able to arrive in Europe in numbers proportioned to the population 
of the United States. It will be a very great achievement if 
1,500,000 American combatants can be sent to Europe, with all 
the essential materials and’ supplies. Let us assume that that 
number is both possible and probable. In that case the mobilizable 
Allied forces which can be expected to play an active part in 
Europe will amount to 18,300,000 European Allies and 1,500,000 
Americans—say, 20,000,000 in round numbers. 


IV Conclusion 


The figures given above make possible the following con- 
clusions : 

(2) The mobilizable forces in Europe at the disposal of the 
Allies (20,000,000) are numerically greatly inferior to the com- 
prehensive forces of Pan-Germany (28,000,000), and practically 
equal to the forces of which the German Staff can be reasonably 
sure (19,000,000) 

It is difficult to see how the Allies can add to their mobilizable 
eflectives in Europe to any considerable extent. On the other 
hand, in a few months the Germans will be, perhaps, in a position 
to make use of fresh troops supplied by Mussulman communities 
in Russia and Central Asia. Therefore, by carrying on the conflict 
by means of a purely military strategy, it is probable that the 
Allies will find themselves numerically inferior to the Germans 
and their Allies, as is already the case on the Western Front. 

(6) But the situation of the Allies would be completely trans- 
formed if they should, in their turn, like the Germans, resort to 
the strategy of the political sciences; for it would enable them 
to exploit to their advantage the tremendous sources of weakness 
that exist in the very heart of Pan-Germany.* 

Indeed, in that case the Allies could systematically arm 


* See M. Chéradame’s article in the National Review for January 1918. 
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a part of the 14,000,000 anti-Pan-Germans, non-mobilized, in 
Central Pan-Germany, and thus bring about an insurrection 
in the regions traversed by the vital strategic communications of 
Pan-Germany. Secondly, they could, by means of such insurrec- 
tions, bring about a state of affairs, both moral and material, 
which would enable the 8,000,000 troops embodied against their 
will in the German armies to revolt in their turn. 

Assuming this form of strategy to be adopted, the 19,000,000 
Germans and pro-Germans would have to face the hostile, action, 
active or passive, of 20,000,000 Allied troops, 8,000,000 of their 
own troops, in revolt or on strike, and 14,000,000 possible 
insurgent civilians, or 42,000,000 in all. 

(c) The 23,000,000 anti-Pan-Germanist women in Pan-Germany 
are for the most part compelled to work on the land or in the 
munition factories. As they represent a by no means negligible 
force, if the propaganda were effective they could be induced to 
strike. In fact, in certain districts which I know well the women 
are capable of playing a very useful part in a revolt. 

Thus, the 19,000,000 Germans and pro-Germans would have 
to face widely varying but combined hostile forces of 65,000,000 
human beings (42,000,000 men and 23,000,000 women). 


To sum up: the purely military strategy leaves 20,000,000 
Allies face to face with 28,000,000 Germans, pro-Germans, and 
troops enslaved by them. 

The strategy of the political sciences would transform the situa- 
tion, for it would subject 19,000,000 Germans and pro-Germans 
to the submergent action of the endlessly diverse enveloping 
powers of 65,000,000 persons, of whom 47,000,000 are already in 
Pan-Germany. 

If the Germans had been in our place, would they not long ago 
have made use of the anti-German elements in Pan-Germany, 
considering that in Russia they have derived the enormous profit 
that we all know from elements favourable to their cause, although 
they were much less numerous than those utilizable by the Allies ? 
Under these conditions can the latter refuse to adopt, at last, 
the strategy of the political sciences ? 

Far from working to the prejudice of the Western Front, it 
would work altogether to its advantage ; for nothing could afford 
greater relief to the Allied troops from the terrible pressure that 
they are having to withstand on that Front than an uprising, 
scientifically organized, for the liberation of Central Europe. 


ANDRE CHERADAME 


VOL, LXXT 


A WHITETHROAT SINGS* 


From ancient Edens long forgot 
He felt a breath of spring, 

And in the leafless apple-tree 
He heard a whitethroat sing. 


With fluted triplets, clear and sweet, 
The bird proclaimed its joy, 

And on the withered orchard grass 
The man became a boy : 


A boy who ran, a boy who dreamed, 
In April sun and rain ; 

Who knew all good was happiness, 
All evil only pain. 


Sing on, O whitethroat in the tree, 
He does not hear you now! 

The years are trampling on his heart 
And armies o’er his brow. 


From ancient Edens long forgot 
No resurrection comes 

Until the smallest sparrow’s song 
Is louder than the drums! 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


* Copyright in U.S.A. by the Atlantic Monthly. 
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BOHEMIA AS A BULWARK AGAINST 
PAN-GERMANISM 


SURROUNDED with high mountains and situated right in the 
heart of Europe as the most western vanguard of Slavdom, 
Bohemia is not unlike a strong fortress deeply wedged in between 
Berlin and Vienna. She has abundant natural resources and 
boasts of an advanced civilization. Bismarck rightly declared 
that “the master of Bohemia will be the master of Europe,” 
for the problem of Bohemia is truly an international problem on 
whose right solution depends the future destiny of the whole of 
Central Europe and the Near East. 

Throughout their history the Czecho-Slovaks have been 
compelled to defend their liberties against Pan-Germanism. As 
in the fifteenth century, so also to-day they are resisting the 
German Drang nach Osten. Throughout their parliamentary 
activity in Vienna they exerted their efforts to resist the encroach- 
ments of Germanism. Some of their leaders, seeing that the 
majority of Austria is Slav, tried hard to make of Austria a Slav 
Power as a counterbalance against Germany. But their efforts 
failed, as they were bound to do, since Austria’s very existence 
was built on the hegemony of the twenty million Germans and 
Magyars over the thirty million Slavs, Italians, and Rumanians. 
This rule of the minority over the majority was made possible 
by means of dividing the subject peoples between the two halves 
of the monarchy, by creating dissensions among them, and by 
keeping them in the darkness of ignorance and ow civilization. 
For the maintenance of their predominance the Germans and 
Magyars depended entirely on the support of Germany. It was 
especially thanks to the latter that the fateful alliance between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary was concluded in 1879, and that 
all the efforts of the Czechs were frustrated. 

When war broke out, all the Czech leaders, including the 
most moderate of them, saw that Austria had become the vassal 
of Germany. The Hapsburgs gave an entirely free hand to the 
German-Magyar lust for domination, and allowed their Govern- 
ment deliberately to provoke this world-war. The Czechs imme- 
diately realized what was at stake. They knew that Austria 
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would never again be able to play an independent réle, that she 
never would nor could satisfy their aspirations, that by identifying 
herself with the immoral cause of Germany she signed her death- 
warrant, and that, therefore, the only way for the Czecho-Slovaks 
to obtain their independence is to work against Austria~-Hung 
and to side whole-heartedly with the Allies. Over 300,000 Czech 
soldiers surrendered voluntarily to Russia and Serbia. One of 
their leaders, Professor Masaryk, escaped abroad and was unani- 
mously recognized by all Czecho-Slovaks as the leader of the 
movement for independence. In all Entente countries Czechs 
have volunteered to serve for the Allies since the beginning of the 
war without waiting for a pledge from them. The Czecho-Slovak 
brigade in Russia greatly distinguished itself last July. Finally, 
in December last, the French Republic gave official recognition 
to the formation of a Czecho-Slovak army in France which now 
has also an Expeditionary Force in Italy, and the total number 
of which will greatly exceed 100,000. The French Government 
at the same time recognized the Czecho-Slovak National Council 
in Paris, with Professor Masaryk, Dr. Benes, and Colonel Stefanik 
at the head, as the supreme organ of this army from the political 
point of view. 

In support of their claim for an independent State which 
would number over twelve millions, and which would be composed 
of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia—that is, to-day, a 
territory four times as large as Belgium—the Czecho-Slovaks 
advance the following reasons : 

(1) Historical Rights—Bohemia freely elected the Habspurgs 
to the throne of Bohemia in 1526 as an independent kingdom. 
Her union with Austria and Hungary was purely personal through 
the person of the Emperor. Although after the Thirty Years’ 
War the Hapsburgs tried by means of absolutistic coups d état 
to destroy Bohemian independence, de jure the historical rights 
according to which Bohemia is an independent State are valid 
still to-day. They were acknowledged by the late Francis Joseph 
himself, who promised four times to be crowned King of Bohemia, 
although he never kept his word. 

(2) Natural Rights —The right of nations to dispose of themselves, 
invoked by the Czecho-Slovaks in support of their claims, is the 
creation of modern times. According to the principle of nationality 
every nation has the right to govern itself independently of others, 
and every State, therefore, ought to consist of one nationality 
only, so that State and Nation would become synonymous. 

It is, of course, impossible to draw frontiers always on strictly 
ethnographic lines, since often the population is intermixed. In 
such cases economic considerations and the interests of the 
population as a whole ought to be the guiding factors. 
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(3) Economic Considerations.—Economically, the Czecho- 
Slovak countries are the richest of Austria-Hungary, and 
are absolutely self-supporting. They have a well-developed 
agriculture, trade, and industries. Bohemia alone possesses vast 
mineral resources—in fact, she has all minerals except salt. The 
erection of an independent Czecho-Slovak State would deprive 
the Germans of vast economic resources by preventing them 
from exploiting Bohemia as they have done hitherto. 

(4) Political Reasons.—-As long as the Czecho-Slovaks are not 
able to control, not only their internal affairs, but also their foreign 
policy and military affairs, there will always be the danger of 
their being again exploited in German interests. 

From the international point of view the question of Bohemia’s 
independence is of utmost importance, because only by setting 
up an independent Bohemian State will the Allies be able to 
frustrate the German plans of Mittel Europa. The crucial 
problem of these plans is Austria-Hungary, which forms Germany’s 
* Bridge to the Kast.” 

It is interesting to remind the readers of the National Review 
that already in October 1902 Dr. Kramar, who during this war 
was sentenced to death by Austria, and who is recognized as 
the national leader of the Czechs at home, warned the Entente 
in these pages against the dangers of Pan-Germanism, and 
declared that if the German plans were carried out 
Austria would become an appendage to Germany as regards international relations, 
and the policy of Europe would be obliged to reckon, not with a free and independent 
Austria, but, owing to Austria’s unconditional self-surrender, with a mighty, almost 
invincible Germany. In Vienna they might still play at independent sovereignty, at 
foreign politics, but the giant strength of Germany would soon reduce Austrian politics 
to their proper level and shape them to suit her own interests. This would be the 
greatest danger for the balance of power in Europe. . . . German political and economic 
influence would extend from the Baltic to the Adriatic. In the Mediterranean, owing 
to the alliance with Austria amounting to complete self-surrender on Austria’s part, 
Germany would have a new and firmly established position. Beyond the Balkans 
and Constantinople, which is already and in any case in a completely dependent 
position, Germany would then, with Austria’s support, firmly and for ever include 
Asia Minor, from Haidar Pasha to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, in the sphere of her 
new and grandiose world-policy. To produce such a state of affairs, nothing more is 
needed than that the Germans in Austria should obtain a decisive influence and carry 
the conclusion of a Customs Union with Germany through Parliament. The rest 
would follow as the obvious result which thenceforward no one could obviate. In the 
case of an alliance between a strong and a weak Power it is the strong one that gives the 
word of command, decides, and controls. This is the law of nature, and no exception 
would be possible in the case of Austria. 

Not only in Austria, but in foreign countries as well, the meaning of the internal conflicts 
of Austria ought to be judged from the point of view of its importance for European politics 
For a long time the Germans have been the only nation to recognize and estimate 
correctly the logical consequences of every movement in world-politics from its inception 
and to utilize them to the full. How astounded they were in Russia when they “ sud- 
denly ” discovered that Germany had become the most powerful factor in Constantinople 
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and would build the Bagdad Railway! And the French Ambassador provided the 
Germans with the necessary capital which they lacked in order that the Germans 
might obtain complete political and economic control of Asia Minor! How astonished 
will people be one day when the Germans have carried their methodical, unwavering, quiet, 
and far-seeing policy to its conclusion! It is, therefore, high time that what is going 
on in Austria should be understood . . . lest Germany, grown to giant proportions 
by the absorption of Austria, should gain the mastery of the East and therewith the 
mastery of the world. 

Thus the Czechs are waging a great fight which is full of significance, not alone for 
themselves and for Austria. That they are aware of the far-reaching importance of 
their struggle is not the outcome of any ridiculous self-conceit. It would be for them 
far better and more pleasant to apply themselves unnoticed and unattacked: to the 
maintenance and development of their national life, and not to make their future a 
question of European importance. The fight is neither easy nor pleasant ; it exhausts 
their store of energy, which, if applied to the internal development of the nation, might 
produce the greatest results. But fate has planted the Bohemian race in the heart 
of Europe, in the midst of the ocean of German influence, and there it constitutes, as 
it were, a barrier which prevents the German flood from swamping all from the North 
Sea to the Adriatic. The Pan-Germans are right: the Czechs are an arrow in the side 
of Germany, and such they wish to, and must, and will remain. Their firm unchangeable 
hope is that they will succeed in making of themselves an impenetrable breakwater 
destined to restrain the flooding tide of German aggression. They hope for no foreign 
help: ‘they neither wish for it nor ask for it. They have only one desire—namely, that 
non-German Europe also may at last show that it understands the meaning of the Bohemian 
question, and how pregnant with fate it is, and may follow the struggles of the Czechs 
with that measure of sympathy which a good and righteous cause deserves. The 
realization of which will be rendered all the easier if it be everywhere borne in mind 
that in the fight now being waged in Bohemia, not merely the future of the Czech race, but 
more, far more, is at stake. 


How true and how significant are these words to-day! The 
German Mittel Europa 1s a fait accompli. It may be frustrated 
only by the destruction and dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. 

Our plans, however, are not merely destructive, but rather 
constructive. We want to create a barrier in Central Europe 
against German expansion and penetration to the Adriatic and 
the Near East by means of an alliance of all the Slav and Latin 
nations of Central Europe, at present held in subjection by 
Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest. Indeed, the issue at stake is: 
a Central Europe either Pan-German or anti-German. If Austria- 
Hungary continues to exist, the Germans will control over one 
hundred million Slavs and Latins of Central Europe. If the 
Austrian Slavs are liberated, Austria and Hungary will become 
States of about eight millions each, which would be in a helpless 
position and without any military or economic value to Germany. 

In the creation of this anti-German barrier, the Czecho- 
Slovaks will play a leading part, and will exert their influence 
for the stability and equilibrium of Europe for the following 
reasons : 

(a) The Czecho-Slovaks are the most anti-German of all Central 
European peoples by virtue of their historical past and geographic 
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position; they may be fully relied upon, and it is out of the 
uestion that they would ever pursue a pro-German policy, or 

that they should, like Bulgaria, ungratefully turn against their 
liberators. 

(b) Their interests do not collide with those of any of the Allies, 
their only enemies being the Germans and Magyars, who are 
also the deadly enemies of the Entente. Already in the past 
the Czechs were pioneers of Slav solidarity. In future they will 
work for co-operation amongst all the Slavs and Latins. In this 
respect we may point out the important manifestations which 
took place in Prague in the middle of May of this year, and which 
were attended not only by representatives of the Jugo-Slavs 
(Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes), but also by sixty Poles, including 
the ex-Minister Glombinski, Deputies Tetmajer, Count. Skarbek, 
Moraczewski, and others, and by Rumanians from Transylvania 
and seventeen Italians with deputy Conci at the head. At these 
manifestations the solidarity between Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, 
Rumanians, Jugo-Slavs, and Italians was publicly and solemnly 
proclaimed. 

(c) The Czecho-Slovaks are absolutely wnited and homogeneous. 
They are working unanimously and for the same end without 
class or Party distinction at home and abroad. All the Czech 
deputies, including Socialists, are united in a single club in 
Austria, while the two million Czecho-Slovaks abroad unani- 
mously recognize the Czecho-Slovak National Council in Paris 
as their central and supreme military, diplomatic, and political 
organ. ; 

"0 The Czecho-Slovaks are a thoroughly democratic nation, 
with high admiration for the advanced Constitution of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and America. 

(e) Bohemia will work for stability in Central Europe. Since 
the Czechs are good friends both with the Poles and Russians, 
as well as with Rumanians, Italians, and Jugo-Slavs, they will 
always exert their influence to mediate between all these nations 
in order to prevent all friction between them. 

The Czecho-Slovak State will form a close alliance with Poland 
which will provide Bohemia with an outlet to the sea, and with 
salt and oil supplies from Galicia. On the other hand, Bohemia 
can render great service to Poland by assisting to rebuild her 
trade and industries. Internationally such an alliance would be 
of paramount importance. It would mean a bloc of forty millions 
in Germany’s way to the East, which would enable Russia to 
settle her internal affairs. In fact, without Bohemia, Poland 
could not for a long time exist as an independent State, and 
would not in any case be strong enough to resist German penetra- 
tion. On the other hand, the Rumanian—Jugo-Slav—Italian bloc 
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in the south would definitely bar Germany’s way to the Adriatic 
and to the Near Hast. Bohemia would border both on Poland 
and Rumania. Poland, Bohemia, and Rumania would represent 
a bloc of more than fifty millions, while Rumania and Jugoslavia 
alone would have a population of at least twenty-five millions. 
Poland, Bohemia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia would, therefore, 
by no means be small States and would represent a real force, 
strong enough to arrest all German penetration, and to assure 
a lasting peace in Central Europe to the welfare of humanity. 


Viapimir Nosek 


PRUSSIAN MANNERS* 


Lire in the invaded provinces of France, during the years 1914 
and 1915, remained under a pall of mystery and silence; one 
would have said that that strip of our territory had fallen into 
an abyss, so rigorously did the Germans keep our compatriots in 
secret durance. It was not until after a year of this seclusion 
that some repatriated persons began to emerge—at first at rare 
intervals, then in frequent batches ; but in what a state of pallid 
exhaustion! Let this one physical fact suffice: all of them 
without exception, even in 1916, had lost a fifth, a fourth, or a 
third of their weight. They all looked as if they had escaped 
from a torture-chamber. Morally they are unconquered, all 
quivering alike with indignation and contempt for the barbarians ; 
or, if there are some who prefer to hold their peace, they do it 
only from excess of inward horror, and in this way give voice, 
perhaps, to an even more tragic protest. 

Indeed, as we shall see, the German tyranny does not consist 
simply in an exorbitant application of the dogma of might. It 
has special mortifications, peculiar to the race, which make it 
even more painful, if that is possible. It is not inspired solely 
by the systematic despotism and immorality cynically adopted 
by Germany ; it is not a pure, unadulterated application of any 
doctrine: it springs from a genuine lack of morality, and from 
a well-spring of vicious animalism, which psychologists have so 
often detected in the German blood. 

Not that I am so foolish as to hold that all Germans are low, 
malignant, and brutal; but it can be said without hesitation 
that such is, generally speaking, their psychical type, more or 
less emphasized; that such are their racial characteristics, as 
appears from innumerable facts gathered from the lips of our 
repatriates of every locality. 


I 


One of the most amazing manifestations of the Germanic 
spirit, in invaded France, is the compulsory salutation which the 
officers impose upon all males, and, by a refinement of tyranny, 


* Copyright in U.S.A. by the Atlantic Monthly. 
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upon the women and girls. Even in ancient Latium, at the 
Caudine Forks, only the men were made to pass under the yoke, 
and that but once. But the Teuton, in his insensibility to human 
dignity, is never weary of trampling upon other men’s souls and 
of treating man like a beast of the field. 

This enforced tragi-comic salute to the invaders and intruders 
naturally wounded to the quick the high sense of their own 
dignity and of the truth characteristic of Frenchmen. Resistance 
appeared on all sides. Force was necessary to gratify a caprice 
that Gessler might have delighted in. At Noyon, at Vergnier, 
in hundreds of places, those who infringed the regulation were 
thrown into gaol. Sexagenarian priests who had neglected to 
bare their heads before sub-lieutenants were dragged away to 
prison beyond the Rhine. Officers did not blush to horsewhip 
passers-by who did not salute them, or who did not bow low 
enough. At Etreux a blind man was struck by a colonel whom 
he could not see. 

Above all, the salute extorted from women displays to the 
full an innate vulgarity peculiar to the German. We recall our 
own Louis XIV, always the first to salute the women in his service, 
absolute master as he was. Our secular French tradition of 
courtesy and chivalry rises in revolt. But nothing is more 
German than to lay the heavy hand of oppression on women. 
Why, at Saint-Quentin, in 1915, an elderly woman, in her terrified 
haste to salute an officer and make way for him on the sidewalk, 
fell and broke her leg. Sometimes this female salute is elaborated ; 
women are compelled to smile when bowing. These anxious and 
grief-stricken women, torn from their husbands and children 
and brothers, these women who are robbed and whose homes 
are constantly searched and tossed and turned over like the 
bedding of cattle, are commanded to smile upon the invaders ! 


II 

It is not the salute alone which shows us the Germans engaged 
in actively persecuting women. In September 1914 the troops 
constantly pointed their guns at Frenchwomen to force them to 
wait upon them ; the officers as constantly had their revolvers 
in their hands. In the districts where game is abundant, girls, 
whatever their station in life, act as beaters when the officers 
hunt, and those who refuse are imprisoned in a cellar three days 
for each such refusal. 

The period of actual assaults has passed, but there remains 
the pleasant pastime of frightening young girls by discharging 
firearms at close range, and firearms held in whose hands ?—in 
those of the assassins of Tamines and Dinan ! 

Since January 1, 1917, the civil mobilization has exhibited 
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this female slavery in all its hideousness. Even before that the 
women had been forced to wait upon the officers at table, and to 
wash their linen. The German authorities had already laid upon 
them all possible tasks—taking no account of social position or 
of physical strength. Middle-class women of Lille and La Fére 
were sent to dig potatoes a hundred kilometres from their homes. 
The widow of a French colonel killed in action was in turn chamber- 
maid and farm labourer in Germany. In the region about Laon 
one could see women working under the lash. Worse still, they 
are sent out to work in close proximity to the firing-line, where the 
Germans themselves find it unsafe to go. Or again, when aircraft 
are passing over, the women are forbidden to leave their work, 
while their keepers run to cover. Mrs. Edith Wharton even saw 
elderly women whose arms or legs Boche officers had broken with 
their sabres. 

The harassing and insulting of women take also another turn. 
Women and girls of good social position are compelled to undress 
on the pretext of search or medical examination. The German 
has no respect for girls; he has torn them from their families 
by thousands. Nor does he respect maternity : in 1915 the wife 
of the mayor of Le Catelet, sentenced to three months’ confine- 
ment for not making known her husband’s presence in her house, 
was separated from the infant she was nursing and led away 
between two policemen. In many places mothers were torn 
from their children in arms, from sobbing and desperate little 
girls, who threw themselves on their knees without avail. 


Ill 


From what has gone before it will be seen that “the nation 
that deceives,” as Nietzsche himself called his compatriots, is 
at the same time the nation that degrades, the nation that tramples 
at pleasure upon all the laws of civilization, of justice, and of 
honour, and drags in the gutter all things of spiritual worth, 
everything that lifts us above the beasts of the field. 

In their souls, no less than in their flesh and blood, do these 
Germans exert themselves to wound the helpless French. They 
have cast off all restraint in this respect. Passing over the merely 
humiliating measures, which are constantly being added to— 
such, for example, as transforming the schoolboys of Saint- 
Quentin into street-sweepers—we may mention the method of 
requisitioning copper and iron, which was adopted in our northern 
towns. Each inhabitant was required to deliver his metal person- 
ally at the Kommandantur. In vain did the mayors implore 
them to spare the bleeding patriotism of the French, asking them 
to strip the houses, themselves, of all their copper and iron, but 
to relieve Frenchmen from the hateful necessity of carrying to 
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the enemy with their own hands materials with which to sow 
death in the ranks of their brethren. At Lille, a retired officer 
of 1870 vainly invoked his past career to those Huns. Pointing 
to his grey hair, he called his persecutors to witness that in requir- 
ing him to surrender his copper to their munition factory they 
required him to surrender his honour and to belie his whole life. 
Taken to gaol as a rebel, he fell dead on the threshold, suffocated 
with indignation. 

Thus far we have dealt only with the method of requisition. 
What shall we say of the requisition itself, and, worse yet, of the 
enforced labour of our people upon German munitions? In very 
truth, the enrolment of captive Frenchmen in the enemy munition 
factories has enlarged the confines of human degradation. French 
and Belgians who refused to lay aside their moral obligations 
have been deprived of food, or have been immersed for hours at 
a time, in winter, in pools of ice-cold water, or bound to trees 
and flogged, until they were changed into mere beasts of burden. 

Let no one believe that such enslavement of captives is an 
inevitable consequence, a new and rigorous law, of war. No, it 
is a German decree, an outward manifestation of their innate 
materialism, their faint notion of conscience and human dignity. 

The Germans also impose upon the French the dishonouring 
obligation of informing upon one another. Many mayors were 
sentenced to years of imprisonment in German fortresses for having 
neglected to denounce the mobilized men of their communes. 

It is as if one were looking on at a general proscription of 
souls which are being hunted down on all sides. The barbarians 
carry their outrages so far as to cast obloquy upon our reverence 
for our dead. Not content with erecting over the charnel-houses 
of the battlefield carved monuments insulting to our gallant 
troops, they even profane the cemeteries and mar them with 
obscenities; they empty graves by the thousands, in order to 
carry pillage to the limit. At Laon they actually stole the flowers 
which the people had laid on the coffins of three children killed 
in a bombardment from the air on December 21, 1916. 

The dignity of the priesthood in its turn has been dragged 
in the mire, with the same craving to outrage sentiments most 
worthy of respect. In October 1915 they derisively enveloped 
in a green gown, and sentenced to hard labour, the curé of Saint- 
Michel, in whose house they had found the toy rifle of a child! 
So, too, in 1914, the curé of Le Catelet, having been maltreated 
and beaten on a false suspicion of assault, had to look on while 
the soldiers arrayed a dead horse in his priestly robes amid 
laughter and hooting. 

or have the churches always been immune to outrage, even 
at a distance from the firing-line. At the outset the Germans 
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illaged and defiled, among many others, the churches at Chauny, 

andor, Sempigny, and Vermand, tearing down the silver cruci- 
fixes, and swathing the statues of the saints in tawdry rags. In 
1917 the Cathedral of Laon was used as a stable for four hundred 
horses. They did not stop short even of trying to assail elemen- 
tary Christian morality in the invaded communities, and destroy 
it. To mention but one example: the curé of La Capelle, a true 
apostle, passed three months in prison for having enjoined upon 
his flock compassion for the deported Belgians who were dying 
of hunger. 

Nothing was left for the invader to debase except inanimate 
things; and this they are doing. In their hatred of the soul, 
they cut through to the stone upon which its impress is stamped. 
Just as, in the loftier regions of art and history, they have dis- 
figured the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Rheims and the Chateau 
of Coucy, so, on a lower plane, in order to put a more bitter affront 
upon French homes, it has been their delight to put their ban 
on parlours and dining-rooms and turn them into stables. Their 
flood of insults*goes even further: it becomes simply revolting. 
Once the houses are utterly looted, they proceed to make them 
filthy, exulting savagely, like man-apes who have broken their 
chains, and who dance for very joy on finding themselves where 
bestiality is under no restraint. Parlours, bedrooms, no less than 
churches and cemeteries, they take delight in using as latrines, 
with the approval and concurrence of their officers. It is a mani- 
festation of the superabundance of the animal element in them— 
that element of which it has been said that it is “ their vital, 
deep-rooted characteristic.” 


IV 


It would have been natural—or so it seems—that in the officers 
at least a more fully developed intellectuality would counter- 
balance these degrading tendencies. But no, nothing of the sort. 
Their intellectuality has no other effect than to lead them to 
acknowledge with pride, and to display more fully, their racial 
deformities. 

Still imbued with the feudal spirit, they assume their station 
openly, without shame or reserve, on an Olympus of good living, 
of material indulgence and rapine, above the mass of common 
soldiers and the suffering people. Everywhere, in the zone of 
cantonment, private casinos afford them abundance and comfort. 
Notably at Laon, their requisitions of plate and glass bear witness 
to their tempestuous revels, wherein one can detett the survival 
of their primitive mental state when they were rushing toward 
Paris, like gigantic Saturnalian worms; for numerous officers 
carried away in their trunks the smoking paraphernalia of the 
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theatres and private supper-parties, and others lay dead drunk 
under the tables at their halting-places. 

They arrange casinos and private apartments at their pleasure, 
tearing down such walls or houses as happen to be in their way, 
seizing furniture on all sides, drawing upon each town as upon 
an immense free warehouse. Factories supply them with electric 
light at the cost of the inhabitants. Cattle and fowl, left behind 
on the farms, are hardly numerous enough to satisfy them. They 
requisition these fowl at the expense of the people, who are left 
to starve. They leave for the children only an infinitesimal 
quantity of milk. The butter of the dairies is also reserved for 
them, and even the private soldiers are allowed to buy only the 


skim-milk that remains. 


At the beginning of the occupation, certain officers maintained 
some reserve and some appearance of decency in the French 
households in which they had their billets. But as time passed 
they all sank deeper into iniquity, and stood less and less upon 
ceremony. If they passed through the dining-room while the 
family were at table, they would lean over and remove the covers 
of the dishes. Even in districts where they pretend to restrain 
the looting of their men, it not infrequently happens that they 
themselves, after defiling their bedrooms, carry away anything 
that takes their fancy. Even the chaplains steal valuable chalices 
or sacerdotal ornaments, which they have used in saying Mass, 
thus substituting the Kaiser’s formula for the divine law. 

The large towns are a field for special experiences. As respect 
for human sensibilities weighs more heavily there upon the 
invaders, they sometimes exercise more self-restraint, and try 
to ingratiate themselves. At Lille and Saint-Quentin certain 
officers have tried to re-establish social courtesy: they have 
offered their arms to their hostesses, given flowers to the ladies 
and sweets to the children. A painful embarrassment for French- 
women! If their persecutors smiled, they laid bare the wolf’s 
teeth which rent the human flocks of Belgium and Armenia. To 
be offered a box of candy would raise a suspicion of incendiary 
pastilles. Mothers would-keep the sweets from their children, 
but sometimes they would accept the flowers, for fear of enraging 
these polite gentlemen who had come red-handed, one from a 
burglary, another from murdering a child, and who tagged with 
madrigals the cynical theories of Bernhardi. 

In other places—at Roubaix for instance—out upon even the 
outward show of courtesy! No more flowers, no more senti- 
mentality, according to the advice of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Their lack of respect for womankind reappears in all its brutality. 
The Kommandantur orders all the young and good-looking women 
to report at the officers’ quarters, and punishes recalcitrants with 
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three months in a German fortress. Failing to find sufficiently 
effective panders in destitution and terror, Germany does not 
shrink from subjecting virtue to the ordinary penalties of vice, 
and thus allows her latent criminal frenzy to appear in a new 
aspect. 7 


But we need not go on for ever detailing the particular acts 
of the invaders: we have only to regard their official administra- 
tion and their police regulations to obtain a conclusive picture 
of their barbarous and hideous mentality—a picture which they 
paint themselves. The same obtuse moral sensibility and the 
same heaviness of hand reveal themselves there, aggravated, on 
the one hand, by their meticulous habit of looking after the veriest 
trifles; on the other hand, by their tendency to exaggeration 
and excess. 

The whole territory is divided into Kommandanturen, which 
are so many little satrapies of varying size: one for each village 
in the zone of actual fighting ; one for each group of villages in 
the zone outside the lines. The Kommandant, who stays in one 
oe several months, sometimes a year, may be a simple lieutenant; 

e is always a genuine potentate, a petty savage king, legislating 
and carrying on the government almost at his whim. 

The Pest thought of these Kommandants in the way of police 
regulation was to forbid the inhabitants to have weapons of any 
sort, and to confiscate them all most painstakingly. In carrying 
out this order, they displayed the same frenzy of fear which has 
often led them to extreme measures. The most harmless steel 
instrument in the drawer of a solitary old woman made them 
wince. There is no town, no district, in which one or more 
civilians have not paid with their lives for the imprudence of 
keeping in their house some musket from an old stand of arms 
dating back to the seventeenth century, or a paltry shot-gun 
which they thought of no consequence. The Boche has so rudi- 
mentary a sense of equity that these civil murders were often 
attended with the most revolting cruelty. At Saint-Quentin, 
one of the victims, a woman, did not even know that the weapon 
was in the house, of which she was only temporarily in a 
Another was a gunsmith, in whose shop some shot-gunpowder 
was found, and who was shot for the offence. A miller of Ven- 
dhuille, who had used his revolver, it is true, upon two brutal 
thieving soldiers, was smeared with kerosene and burned alive. 
Other engines of war—or what were so designated—pigeons and 
telephone wires, afforded an excuse for much slaughter of the 
innocent. A schoolboy of Saint-Quentin was on the point of 
being shot simply for having waved his handkerchief when an 
aeroplane passed over almost too high to be visible. 
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Police persecution of every sort was carried to the border-line 
of endurance. The roads were constantly patrolled say the 
repatriated. A deadly subjection to regulations was enforced’: 
no travelling from village to village ; no assembling in groups.of 
more than three; no going out after six o’clock at might, and 
lights out at nine. The annoyances were endless: repeated 
summonses to assemble, sometimes at midnight in midwinter ; 
house-to-house requisitioning visits; frequent searches, carried 
out with an arbitrariness and brutality which were denounced 
by the Archbishop of Cambrai in his protest of October 20, 1916. 

Suppose a search-warrant to be issued against an old lady 
suspected of having more than ten kilogrammes of potatoes on 
hand. The Boches rush to the house in force, drive the lady 
and her children out of doors, regardless of the weather, upset 
the house from attic to cellar, and pillage it in their search for 
the corpus delicti. And there have been even more barbarous 
refinements of police inquisition. Some Kommandants have not 
blushed to seek and confiscate in every house the churn and 
even the coffee-grinder, to make it more certain that the people 
would not grind secretly the little grain that they were able to 
glean, or to pick up by chance here and there. 

If a barn was burned, as at Crévecceur, the Kommandants 
ordered all the male inhabitants of the village to be driven into 
the church and shut up like cattle. Although the culprit, who 
in this case happened to be a German soldier, was discovered, 
the prisoners were not immediately released. 

The instruments of this tyranny, the police, in bottle-green 
uniform and decorated with a metal badge under the chin, which 
ate them out from afar to public suspicion, have been dubbed 

y the people “‘ green devils,”’ because of their zeal as persecutors. 

And signs of approbation from the authorities fall in showers : 
fines on every pretext, imprisonment, deportation, sentence of 
death. These penalties are often imposed on persons simply 
under suspicion, especially on many priests, imprisoned for no 
cause. ‘No one can be sure of to-morrow,” says one of the 
tepatriated. A word too outspokenly French in sympathy may 
send you to a prison cell. At Bohain the prisons are overflowing 
with civilians condemned for trifles; a convict-gang has been 
formed of inhabitants alleged to be refractory. In certain com- 
munes regular prisons have been built, as the cellars were too 
small. For, in most cases, the cellars, long ago emptied of their 
contents, are used as gaols in the villages, and gaols where the 
inmates are kept on a bread-and-water diet. And all this aside 
from blows and insults. 

Space forbids me to write of all the disproportionate and 
inhuman acts of repression. A shopkeeper at Hirson, the mother 
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of three children, was shot because she went into Belgium to buy 

oods. Young déportés, who are employed in digging and who 
ep their shovels from weariness, are shot at point-blank range 
by the sentries. At Vauresis, on September 18, 1914, ten people 
were shot for going out at night with lanterns, as their custom 
was. 

The readiness of the Germans to shoot inoffensive persons 
has manifested itself a thousand times. How many—how many 
women have been victims of drunken or brutal soldiers! How 
many others have fallen under the fire of sentries because they 
had ventured into the street after six o’clock at night to fetch 
a doctor for a sick person or to look for a child who had not come. 
home ! 

And there is no real protection against the excesses either 
of the private soldier or of the Kommandant. The former, if 
any one dares to complain of him, avenges himself by pillage or 
by some foul blow. The Kommandant, from whose decree an 
appeal is taken to the commanding general, wreaks his vengeance 
at once by requisitions, expulsions, or burnings. 


VI 


Their police administration is not merely inhuman and 
vexatious: it is, in addition, like everything that issues from 
the pagan wilderness beyond the Rhine, a revolting medley of 
falsehood, double-dealing, and sophistry. 

The bare definition of the proscribed offences shows us upon 
what a vicious and disgraceful plan the arbitrary power of the 
Kommandanturs is exercised. Their agents themselves, with 
sober faces, call the householder who tries to conceal his property 
from them a “notorious thief.” In their eyes the father of a 
family is a criminal who hides his silverware in his cellar—a 
crime, it would seem, which confers upon the invaders the absolute 
right to seize the property. A criminal, too, is the faithful wife 
who gives shelter to her husband who has eluded their pursuit ; 
so, too, the girl who refuses to be dishonoured. And it is a crime 
to give a bit of bread to an unfortunate prisoner. 

The same lack of moral rectitude is responsible for all the 
penalties imposed in the invaded districts. The Boches have 
set up there on a great scale the system of penal confiscations. 
The hateful practice of taking hostages, ancient though it is, had 
never before taken on such gigantic dimensions, or attained such 
a degree of cynicism. This unjust notion of confiscation is so 
—— to the Prussian character that they have extended its 
application in all directions. Since the outbreak of the war, 
whenever they have come in contact with Anglo-French troops, 
they have persistently taken revenge for their losses on the 
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innocent inhabitants. Notably at Laon, whenever a French aero- 
plane bombarded their military trains, the city, though already 
devastated and blood-stained by air-raiders, was compelled to 
pay an enormous fine. If an urchin scrawls some taunting words 
on a wall, the town is mulcted. Ifa spy is caught passing through 
Saint-Quentin, the repatriation of Saint-Quentinites is instantly 
suspended. 

_ In every regard the German administration of the invaded 
districts maintains a treacherous attitude. Questions and con- 
versations of apparently trivial importance are often traps laid 
to evoke criticism, which is punished on the instant. Often 
during the first year the officers solemnly promised to restore 
the piano, the furniture, the tools of which they took possession ; 
but almost never have they kept their word; and the generals 
were the first of all to break their written promises. The Kom- 
mandantur at Chauny gave a manufacturer of the town per- 
mission to go away, on his pledging a valuable collection of 
stamps, which it bound itself to return; but it kept the collec- 
tion, with a cynical gibe at the owner. The Kommandantur at 
Saint-Quentin in 1916 readily authorized the inhabitants to clothe 
four hundred ragged Russian prisoners, and congratulated them 
on their humanity ; but the garments were no sooner supplied 
than the Kommandantur laid hands on them, and the Russians 
were left in their rags. 

Here is another common example: The repatriates are 
authorized to take home with them three hundred francs in cash 
as well as their registered securities, and on the road they are 
robbed of them. Sometimes, adding a cowardly insult to their 
rascality, the Germans substitute for the cash a subscription to 
their war loan. 

The climax of achievement in the way of falsehood is perhaps 
the having publicly organized it—as the Germans have done in 
the French provinces—by printing and selling false French news- 
papers. For instance, they compelled the publication of the 
Gazette des Ardennes (at least twenty copies for each three hundred 
people)—a base and insane effort to reach and pervert the hearts 
and minds of a whole nation that is brutally gagged; an effort 
in which we detect anew the unfailing materialism of the German, 
who thinks that he need only mutilate texts and distort facts 
in order to manufacture convictions as by machinery. Logical 
in their madness, they hunt down all the genuine newspapers of 
France. Let a balloon with a package of such papers be spied 
in the air, and on the instant, cavalry, motor-cyclists, and auto- 
mobiles rush in pursuit. Whoever is detected in possession of 
a Temps or a Figaro is imprisoned or fined. 
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Vil 


Pillage, although an essential part of the German method of 
waging war, demands a chapter to itself, as the culminating- 
point of the system. From the days of Tacitus, D ge has 
always been the supreme German achievement. We do not 
propose to recount their innumerable and violent depredations 
during the irruption of August 1914—especially how the wine 
in all the cellars was stolen or drunk in a few days. Even under 
the status of territorial occupation they employed themselves, in 
many places, in burglaries with violence, as carefully prepared 
as notarial documents. 

Under the administrative regime properly so called their fury 
has been little less unbridled. They have levied exorbitant war 
taxes in all the communes, large or small. Factories of all sorts 
wd soon began to be dismantled. Machines, ovens, vats, taps 
and cocks, weaving frames, raw materials emigrated to Germany 
in procession. Of all the textile, metal-working, and other estab- 
lishments, there soon remained in the north of France only a 
few munition factories, a few saw-mills producing posts and 
timbers for the trenches, a few electric power-houses, and some 
sauerkraut factories set up in remodelled sugar-refineries. 

Agriculture suffered no less. Not only crops and cattle, but 
all the good horses and the best farming implements were taken 
to Germany; to such an extent that the Germans, becoming 
conscious of the mistake they had made, eventually brought 
them back in a hurry. In 1916 there were villages of 1600 people 
which had no more than twenty cows and a few superannuated 
horses. Other villages had none at all. 

In 1915 the special requisitions of leather, rubber, metals, 
wool, and cotton began. Even the worn-out leather on carriage- 
shafts was carefully detached. In 1916 the German Cyclops shook 
the church bells everywhere to bring down the bronze. Table- 
linen and body-linen were swept away in the same torrent of 
spoliation. Mattresses were opened and emptied of their wool. 
In one village of a thousand people, five hundred mattresses were 
thus disinflated in a few days. No mercy was shown even to the 
mattresses on which sick persons lay. The sole manifestation of 
German delicacy pore in replacing the wool by chips. In 
1917 the kitchen utensils and the silver plate fell into the abyss 
in ever-increasing quantities. Everything was requisitioned by 
the Boches says one of the repatriates, even the night vessels. 

The general spoliation is accompanied by destruction pure 
and simple. Houses in the peaceful occupation of their owners, 
a long way from the trenches, are demolished to obtain wood for 
burning or construction. Doors, windows, floors, even school 
furniture, are used for fires. : 

To sum up—pillage, requisition, destruction go side by side, 
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look alike, and run in harness together, like a fraternal team of 
apocalyptic monsters. 

But, concurrently with these direct methods, the occupying 
forces seek also to increase their prizes by oblique devices. hey 
assume the mask of commerce, the mask of industry, to say nothi 
of the judicial mask, which enables them to glut themselves wit 
fines without number. In the dairy country, in 1915, they 
requisitioned all the butter, paid for it at the rate of fifteen cents 
a pound, and sold it at double the price to the inhabitants. This 
exploitation of the farm was transformed into a comedy of unend- 
ing spoliation. The Kommaendantur issued its orders to the 
labourers, but did not pay them; it laid that burden on the 
commune. It exacted from the farmer himself a huge indemnity, 
said to be for the expenses of cultivation. And, as a climax, it 
rushed the harvest into Germany by motor, without in all cases 
taking the trouble to hand the farmer the notes of requisition, 
which were in any event a mere mockery of payment. 

Thus, it was not enough to confiscate the crop, but the invaders 
devised this buffoonery of compelling payment to themselves by 
those whom they despoiled, including the workmen, whose daily 
wage did not exceed thirty cents. 

The rule is the same for the wood-cutting and for the few 
industries which remain, such as saw-mills. The mayor is the 
inexhaustible paymaster, and the Kommandantur takes unto itself 
the product. The French municipality, with a rope about its 
neck, pays even the very workers in the munition factories. 

The Germans’ quarrelsome and extravagant attention to 
trivialities is equally open to criticism, alongside their brutality, 
their falsity, and their greed. Their organization of conquest 
and rapine is carried on in accordance with a meticulous, oppres- 
sive, and enfeebling system of rules. Let us cite this one fact: 
they have heeded their census-taking to include hens, rabbits, 
pigeons, and even the most microscopic beasts, and have given 
to each one of them a certificate of civil status, recording their 
birth and their demise. They keep an exact account of vegetables 
and eggs; and certain villages—for instance, the gallant little 
village of Bony in the Department of the Aisne—have been the 
theatre of preposterous scenes in this connexion, the Kommandant 
going so far as to enclose the farmers’ hens under his own windows, 
that he might follow and verify their laying qualities at close 


quarters. 
Vill 


All these details show clearly enough what an intolerable 
state of serfdom our compatriots have fallen into; and how they 
are being rushed en masse down the incline of destitution and 
starvation. Kept closely confined within the bounds of their 
towns or villages, they go thence only to perform enforced labour 
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in the fields, or to be deported to distant parts. They are literally 
fettered to the soil, and can, at most, go to the next commune 
on payment of a fee. The Germans, as the inevitable result of 
their retrograde imperialism, have revived feudal customs, and 
brought forth from the depths of past ages the most archaic 
abuses and usages—the servitude of mortmain, peonage, the 
whim of the lord of the manor, and compulsory labour. 

In agriculture, too, they have re-established the regime of 
the primitive community; for the fields of each village are 
cultivated as a whole, without distinction of ownership, under the 
direction of a Boche inspector who is very often a blockhead. 

Another truly Gothic backward step is the almost universal 
closing of the schools, which are transformed into barracks or 
hospitals. There are no longer boarding-schools, as the children 
of the country districts are not allowed to go to the town. Tens 
of thousands of children have broken off their studies. It is a 
return to the darkness of the year 1000. 

In a word, on all sides our defenceless compatriots are con- 
fronted by a barbarian despotism which tramples on them, and 
deprives them of their most legitimate rights and their means of 
livelihood. Materially they lack everything. In many com- 
munes there has been a coal famine for three years: nothing to 
burn but green wood. The people sometimes lack clothing and 
often leather shoes: they wear clogs or sabots or shoes of old 
cloth. They no longer have either gas or kerosene. Barring an 
occasional lighting plant of acetylene or electricity, they are 
reduced to grease-pots, which recall the crasset of the serfs in 
the Middle Ages. They make them of jars, blacking-boxes, or 
bottles, filled with lard taken from their rations, and in this they 
dip a wick made of a skein of yarn or cotton. 

Since 1914 this unfortunate people, accustomed all their lives 
to the light wines of the country, have had absolutely nothing 
but water to drink. No wine—the Germans’ having drunk the 
cellars dry in less than no time. No beer—the breweries having 
been stripped of their machinery. No cider—the apples having 
been taken to Germany. The population eats meat once in two 
months or once in six months. There is little milk, and the 
children die in Jarge numbers from being poorly nourished. In 
ae many villages no longer possessed a single hen or a single 
rabbit. 

And with all the rest there are the troops passing through and 
in occupation, who fill the houses to overflowing and compel even 
the women to lie on the floor. They search the cupboards and 
seize the provisions which the family has succeeded in putting 
by as a reserve. Moreover, as a result of the withdrawal of the 
German lines in 1917, or of the digging of new trenches, whole 
villages have been evacuated, and their people quartered in the 
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more distant ones, which are already overcrowded; so that a 
twofold destitution results. It sometimes happens that even 
the most well-to-do have nothing to eat except a compote of beets 
and boiled grass which they pick themselves at the side of the 
road, by virtue of a special permit. 

To cap the climax, doctors and medicines are almost impossible 
to find in many districts. 

In very truth our 3,600,000 compatriots (1915) have descended 
to the last stage of want and are hovering on the brink of famine. 
Only the Spanish-American, and, later, the Spanish-Dutch 
supplies are keeping them alive, far from abundant as they are. 
They are sustained only by clinging, with a feeble grasp, to that 
source of succour, which the Germans have not always held 
inviolate. 

And all about them, before their eyes, for three years past 
Germany, deaf to the appeal of humanity, pursues more and 
more deliberately her plan of underfeeding the deported French 
and Belgians, whom she regales, after her fashion, with nettle 
soup, a little black bread, and a little weak coffee. For three 
years she has been starving the prisoners. In 1916, to mention 
a few instances among a thousand, the Russian prisoners who 
were working in the trenches actually picked up oat-grains in 
the muddy roads, and pulled up beetroots, which they gnawed 
greedily. At Hirson, out of five hundred Rumanian prisoners, 
seventeen were carried away, dead from lack of nourishment, in 
a single day. At Vendhuille two hundred and twelve out of four 
hundred British prisoners died of cold and privation during the 
winter of 1917. 

IX 


All the brutality, perfidy, and savagery manifested by Germany 
from day to day is not to be explained by any philosophic theory, 
or as a systematic policy. Temperament is an essential part 
of it. Moreover, there must be a special lack of the moral sense, 
an inherent deficiency of the sentiments of justice, honour, and 


- charity. There must be a hereditary perversity. Intellectual 


perversion by the sophisms of a Fichte or a Haeckel would not 
have sufficed to make Huns, or to change men to wolves. Grafted 
upon a sound trunk, the Pan-Germanist heresy would never have 
sprouted. Never would Germany——leaders and flocks—have been 
able to sink so deep into her violent self-worship, her terrorism, 
and her unmitigated brigandage in war if she had not glided 
into it by degrees through weakness of conscience and latent 
criminality. In reality, behind a false cloak of philosophy and 
policy, one can detect in her nothing more than revolting organs 
of the carnivora, retarded in their human development. 


C. JOURNELLE 


SOME STUDIES IN SECRET 
DIPLOMACY: 


A VINDICATION OF THE POLICY OF 
THE ALLIES 


Some of us who are at the opposite political pole to those who 
first raised the hue andjcry against what 1s called “Secret 
Diplomacy ”’ cannot help feeling apprehensive when Mr. Balfour 
—though not a Member of the War Cabinet—openly advocates 
that regime, while General Smuts—who is of the charmed circle— 
deplores any and every disclosure that might conceivably hamper 
its operations. Secret Diplomacy is undeniably in some disrepute 
to-day, not only among Pacifist “ cranks,” whose vituperation is 
in its favour—all the more as they invariably practise it whenever 
it promotes their pernicious purposes—but with the generality of 
sound and sensible people, as being incompatible with the spirit 
of the age in which we live. President Wilson has frankly and 
unreservedly placed himself at the head of the movement on behalf 
of Democratic Diplomacy. As we are continually dared to 
disapprove of anything that may come from the White House 
on any Allied War Aim (especially when it concerns “ indem- 
nities,’ “ annexations,” or “ Leagues to Enforce Peace’’), we may 
claim the benefit of his leadership on those subjects on which 
the mass of Englishmen sympathize with him rather than with 
their own Ministers. 

Secret Diplomacy is one such question. President Wilson has 
condemned it in language so clear and unequivocal as to leave no 
loophole for misunderstanding or ambiguity. He not only 
proscribed all “‘ Secret Treaties’ negotiated by Statesmen behind 
the backs of their Parliaments and their Peoples—occasionally 
without the knowledge of their own colleagues—but he was under- 
stood to equally veto any form of secret diplomacy at any stage 
of international negotiations with a special eye on the arrangements 
concluding the present war. He declared for “open covenants of 
peace openly arrived at.” He preferred the procedure of Brest- 
Litovsk, for which there was at any rate this to be said, that it 
left no doubt upon any mind anywhere as to what had occurred, 
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and put an effectual stopper on those falsehoods and deceptions 
which were the main objections to old-world diplomacy. For 
the results attained by Messrs Lenin and Trotsky there was 
nothing to be said from the Allied point of view—it was simply 
the unconditional surrender of the vanquished to the victors. 
But nothing would have been gained by Russia from secrecy, 
as her representatives could not have concealed their capitulation 
for more than a few weeks at the outside, any more than the 
unfortunate Rumanians who came under the German harrow 
subsequently. Though their fate was “negotiated” behind the 
scenes their “Treaty” could not have been worse if arranged 
on the housetops. Nothing was lost by the publicity of Brest- 
litovsk, nor gained by the mysteries enveloping “ Bucharest.” 

If President Wilson means anything, as he usually does, and 
gets his way with the Allies, as not infrequently happens, the 
Allied War Aims would be set forth with such crystalline 
clearness and such inflexibility of purpose that in that happier 
day when Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs realize that “ their 
numbers are up,” they would intimate as much to the win- 
ners, who would act accordingly. The sworn enemies of the 
human race would then submit to our terms just as Russia 
and Rumania bowed to force majeure, and take the con- 
sequences which it would become our duty and our pleasure 
to enforce, with a due regard to the hideous and devastating 
crimes of the Central Empires and the appalling sufferings and 
sacrifices so wantonly and wickedly inflicted by them upon civi- 
lized mankind. The Allies, Great Powers as well as small nations, 
would one and all, we may hope, obtain reparation for what they 
had endured, plus a substantial solatium for “ intellectual and moral 
damages ”’ which, needless to say, no country would be forced to 
take, and might preferably contribute its share to the common pool. 
Then after we had secured the necessary guarantees against any 
recurrence of Armageddon, we should return home as fast as 
somewhat obstructive circumstances permitted, to embark on 
that vast work of “ reconstruction”? upon which so many minds 
have long been prematurely concentrating. 

That we take to be a very rough outline of President Wilson’s 
programme. We sincerely hope that it is an approximate 
indication of his intentions. With anything short of this drastic 
treatment of Germany, with any weakness in dealing with the 
. Prussian Bully, as sure as there is a sun in the heavens the world 
would witness a repetition of these horrors—only ten times worse 
under aerial and submarine development—the moment Kultur, 
having assimilated all the devilish lessons of the Great War, felt 
that Civilization could be safely and successfully challenged. In 
any event, we should have had a hairbreadth escape of catastrophe 
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in 1914 and again in 1918—when the desertion of Russia went 
within an ace of wrecking Europe. Perfectly organized villainy 
consecrated to the single purpose of conquest could make a dead 
certainty of the next attempt, against which it would be im- 
possible to persuade other nations to prepare. Those who failed 
to foresee the storm of 1914, brewing though it was under our 
very noses, would be blind and deaf to the tornado of 193-. 
Were the Allies such lunatics as to allow Pan-Germany to draw 
off unbeaten, unpunished, and uncrippled after recent revela- 
tions of what she is capable, and of what she contemplates, not 
only would her ultimate triumph be inevitable, but the general 
verdict of mankind would be that the United States, France, 
Italy, Japan, Great Britain, and the other embattled democracies 
had deserved the fate they courted from the moment real Germany 
had revealed herself and they had shirked fighting to a finish. 

Europe is intensely interested in President Wilson’s stand for 
a clean and open Peace, signed, sealed, and delivered in the 
= of all men, without any of that sinister back-stairs 

usiness in which cosmopolitan financiers, international intriguers, 
Royal relatives, accredited and unavowed agents of all kinds, 
including painted ladies, have a finger—that frequently accom- 
panied old-fashioned struggles and ruined many post bellum 
settlements. We earnestly hope that the President may carry 
the day, and that the peoples who have paid the piper may be 
permitted for once to call the tune—that at least no tune will be 
called of which the American, the French, the Italian, the Japanese, 
the British, and the other nations concerned disapprove. 

There are, however, some difficulties, certain lingering preju- 
dices on this side of the Atlantic, of which Washington cannot be 
wholly unaware and of which it were wise to take note. The 
President has explained in a letter to Mr. Lansing (United States 
Secretary of State): ‘I did not mean that there should be no 
private discussions of delicate matters, but that no secret agree- 
ments should be entered into, and that all international relations, 
when once fixed, should be open, above-board, and explicit.” 
This is only common sense, but its interpretation will require 
careful watching lest it be taken advantage of by the High Priests 
of Mystery. Statesmen who have grown grey under that regime not 
unnaturally believe in Secret Diplomacy per se. In saying this we 
are conveying no information to the enemy because Von Kiihlmann 
is already aware of it, has already taken advantage of it, and 
is eagerly awaiting the golden moment when this weakness may 
be exploited on Germany’s behalf. Count Albert Mensdorff, 
late Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London—whose guileless 
exterior conceals a cunning heart—is equally cognizant of it. 
Moreover, Secret Diplomacy, as we have seen, is publicly pro- 
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claimed at Westminster as a desirable thing. It has partisans 
in Whitehall. There is no mystery whatsoever in the matter. 
Mr. Balfour, though ardent in his Americanism, has gone out of 
his way to uphold these rites, while intimating that he is at all 
times ready to resume them. He is understood so lately as last 
autumn to have countenanced a certain démarche in Rome, 
which must have strengthened the hands of Von Kiihlmann. 
General Smuts, as all the world knows, though the British 
Parliament is debarred from discussing this episode, “ travelled ” 
in Secret Diplomacy last winter to Switzerland, without so far 
as is known attaining that success which we usually associate 
with a man of his acumen. His little tour could only serve to 
arouse misunderstanding and misgiving, all the more as he had 
no trained diplomat with him. Nevertheless he hints broadly that 
he would be prepared at any moment to repeat the experiment, 
and does not minimize his chagrin that recent “ disclosures,” i.e. 
publicity, hamper such manceuvres. The British Prime Minister, 
despite his burning eloquence in the cause of Democracy, 
is no less a believer in Amateur Diplomacy than in Amateur 
Strategy. He is presumably convinced that if only he could 
discard our “ Diplomatic Duds” and get the whole business into 
his own hands and that of ‘‘the Kindergarten,” the same happy 
results would follow as, according to his admirers in the Govern- 
ment Press, would accompany his treatment of all “ Military 
Duds ’—an epithet understood to apply to soldiers of the calibre 
of Sir Douglas Haig, Sir William Robertson, and Sir Hugh 
Trenchard. 

Such is the short view of the votaries of Downing Street. But 
when one looks at the fruits of Kerenskyism in Russia—and in his 
heyday Kerensky had worshippers everywhere—one cannot help 
feeling anxious as to reckless, feckless irresponsibility running 
amok among the vast and vital issues that both unite and 
divide nations to-day. We realize that any exercises in 
Secret Diplomacy in which British Governments might nowa- 
days engage are directed by a War Cabinet almost as 
innocent of diplomacy as it is of war—although to hint as 
much is the sin against the Holy Ghost. This explains the 
revolt against Secrecy of many who supported it in the days 
when British Cabinets deputed Foreign: Affairs to their most 
qualified member, and at least afforded him a chance of pursuing 
a carefully considered policy framed with the trained assistance 
of those who could rely on their handiwork being subsequently 
ratified by the less instructed colleagues of their Chief when 
it came to be reviewed by the Cabinet as a whole. No system 
is perfect, nor was this, but at least our diplomacy was in the 
hands of diplomats who knew how to keep a secret, who had 
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some knowledge of the subjects with which they were dealing, 
with the countries concerned, and the personalities pitted 
against them. We had experiences, in not too remote periods, 
of diplomatic transactions of which we as a nation have no 
reason to feel ashamed, notably the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
of 1902, which was an affair of experts, and the Anglo-French 
Agreement of 1904, in which Lord Lansdowne also allowed him- 
self to be guided by his wisest professional advisers. If we are 
finally closing the chapter of Secret Diplomacy as many of us hope, 
now that it has passed from experts to amateurs, it is some- 
thing that these arrangements should have been a credit to British 
Statesmanship, presumably because they dealt with matters so 
completely off the average Cabinet Minister’s beat that in those 
more modest days he was content to leave the most difficult 
problems to more competent hands. 

We are thus imperceptibly brought to one of the major 
mysteries of our time, which it is the main object of these pages 
to elucidate. British Governments are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. The more one studies their vagaries the more is one 
puzzled. Our readers may be surprised to learn that the very 
Ministers who have encircled themselves with a zariba of regu- 
lations for their own protection against criticism (popularly 
termed ‘“‘Dora,”) have for many months tolerated a dangerous 
Propaganda in this country—whence it has spread abroad— 
directed against the Allied Governments in general and 
themselves in particular. The Entente Statesmen are accused 
of high crimes and misdemeanours of so grave a character 
—so runs the indictment—that Ministers dare neither publish 
an official version of the facts nor contradict nor suppress 
the unofficial legends. This odious campaign continues to this 
day. It has lately taken fresh development. We could hardly 
exaggerate its injury to national interests. The mystery is 
heightened by the fact that not only are Responsible Statesmen 
innocent of the charges laid against them, but they are not even 
suspect in the eyes of any one capable of forming a fair and 
unprejudiced opinion. They could only be condemned by those 
perverts who denounce every action of their own country 
simply because it is their country, or any engagement entered 
into by an Ally mainly because she is an Ally. They are the 
friends of our enemies and the enemies of our friends. It is a 
mentality one cannot argue with, explain away, nor understand. 
If such eccentricity be a luxury in peace-time, it becomes a 
public danger in war. 

This propaganda happens to be directed against the foreign 
policy of Sir Edward Grey, for which Mr. Asquith as Prime 
Minister was primarily responsible, and to a lesser degree Mr. Lloyd 
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George, as the latter’s first lieutenant. One cannot help feeling 
that the newspapers respectively devoted to the interests of 
what are irreverently termed “the Old Gang” and “the New 
Gang ” might be usefully employed in expounding and defending 
the policy of which they are joint authors, which material- 
ized in certain “scraps of paper,” involving the honour of Great 
Britain who is not accustomed to repudiate her own signature. 
The attack upon these “ Secret Treaties ” has been so determined, 
so persistent, so insidious—the silence on the other side so com- 
plete—that one could hardly help assuming that there was 
“something in it,’ and that possibly under the stress of war 
Sir Edward Grey had been “ caught napping’ and—though he 
would never consciously do anything dishonourable—persuaded 
to put his name to some doubtful document driving a hard bargain 
with some lesser Ally. On the face of it, it was improbable, 
but one felt there could hardly be all this smoke without some 
fire, especially as no attempt was ever made to dispel the smoke. 

We can hardly be accused of any bias in favour of 
Downing Street simply because it is Downing Street. But 
there is such a thing as fair play. Nor is it just or right— 
it is even dangerous—that on the pretext of attacking “Secret 
Diplomacy,” a Defeatist campaign inspired by British and 
foreign Bolsheviks should be conducted in this country against 
our own Government for the express and evident purpose of 
making mischief between ourselves and our Allies, and of 
setting the latter by the ears. We cannot say that the enemy 
has a hand in such propaganda because we do not know, but it 
is effectually enemy propaganda as it is aimed at the good faith 
of Great Britain by those who work for the defeat of the Allies 
on one or other Home Front. They hold us up to the world as 
conscious hypocrites. They would undermine the moral of our 
masses, by insisting that our real war aims are different from 
those we avow. 

Our marplots have had a sufficiently long innings. We have 
therefore decided to publish such of the Secret Agreements as 
have appeared so far in this country, and desire to express our 
indebtedness to the Manchester Guardian for its courteous per- 
mission to reproduce in the National Review the text of the 
translations of documents, the disclosure of which we owe to the 
unconventional procedure of the Russian Bolshevik Government, 
which published in Petrograd last November all the secret and 
confidential papers which M. Trotsky could find in the Russian 
Foreign Office which he thought likely to embarrass or discredit 
any “ Imperialist’? Governments elsewhere. British Bolsheviks 
took up the parable and have harped upon it ever since. We 
are also indebted to the New Europe for permission to utilize its 
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text, which to some extent supplements and corrects the transla- 
tions of the Manchester Guardian. 

The first and most important of these papers is the 
Memorandum of Agreement on the strength of which Italy 
entered the war, on the side of the Allies, in the spring of 
1915. Considering that only six months before she had been 
the Ally of our enemy, being a member of the Triplice, and that 
desperate and determined factions of a more or less pro-German 
character laboured ceaselessly to keep her neutral—the rally of the 
Italian Government and the Italian people to the cause of Civiliza- 
tion at a particularly critical moment of the war was one of the 
very few entirely satisfactory diplomatic developments of recent 
years. It reflects equal credit upon London and Rome. The 
British Government of the day was that same “Old Gang” to 
which Mr. Lloyd George’s latter-day trumpeters conveniently forget 
that he ever belonged-—though he was Mr. Asquith’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Why not give both the credit which they share 
with Sir Edward Grey, whose name figures on a Memorandum 
which none will ever have any reason to regret any more than 
the rest of the Cabinet, which was at that time exclusively 
‘Liberal.’ This indeed was the expiring effort of the first Asquith 
Administration, which within a few weeks blossomed into the 
Asquith-Bonar Law “Coalition.” The only politicians who 
could be discredited by this venture in ‘“‘ Secret Diplomacy ” would 
be any Allied Minister who tried to repudiate his own under- 
taking—a remark directed to the address of Mr. Runciman, 
who has spoken in Parliament since he left the Treasury Bench 
at variance with the spirit of an Agreement to which his member- 
ship of the Government made him a party. This either shows 
ignorance on his part of one of the most important transac- 
tions that came before the Cabinet, or a perfidy with which we 
should be reluctant to credit him. This Agreement was admittedly 
a full and substantial satisfaction of Italy’s claims and aspirations 
on the faith of which she effectively intervened just as Russia 
began to succumb to the Mackensen “ drive” in Galicia, which 
ultimately proved to be so dire to the Tsardom. We are especially 
pleased to be instrumental in placing before our readers, to whom 
its contents will be new, an historic State Paper of far-reaching 
importance, of which, as we have already insisted, no Englishman, 
nor, let us add, any Frenchman or Russian, has any cause whatso- 
ever to be ashamed. Nor has Italy any reason to repent that her 
interests were protected by such able, keen, and determined states- 
manship as that embodied in this document. 

Needless to say we are fully aware that in the interval since 
the so-called “ Treaty of London,” which was signed on April 26, 
1915, there has been a new and highly promising orientation in 
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British and Italian policy, especially in the relations of both 
Powers with the Southern Slavs, who not unnaturally resented 
certain features of that Agreement. Indeed, were it not for that 
improvement in the relations between Italy and her neighbours, 
we might have hesitated over a publication which, under present 
circumstances, cannot possibly do harm and should be substan- 
tially useful in clearing the air of the poisonous gases generated 
in the hiding-places of some professed enemies of Secret 
Diplomacy. 


THE ALLIES’ TREATY WITH ITALY 
IN APRIL 1915* 


ARTICLE 1.—A military convention is to be concluded without 
delay between the General Staffs of France, Great Britain, Russia, 
and Italy to determine the minimum number of troops which 
Russia would have to throw against Austria-Hungary if the 
latter should want to concentrate all her forces against Italy. 
Russia should decide mainly to attack Germany. Similarly the 
said convention is to regulate the questions relating to armistices, 
in so far as such armistices form an essential part of the competence 
of the Supreme Army Command. 

ARTICLE 2.—On her part Italy undertakes by all means at her 
disposal to conduct the campaign in union with France, Great 
Britain, and Russia against all the Powers at war with them. 

ARTICLE 3.—The naval forces of France and Great Britain 
are to render uninterrupted and active assistance to Italy until 
such time as the navy of Austria has been destroyed or peace has 
been concluded. A naval convention is to be concluded without 
delay between France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

ArTICLE 4.—By the future Treaty of Peace Italy is to receive 
the district of Trentino; the entire Southern Tyrol up to its 
natural geographical frontier, which is the Brenner Pass; the 
city and district of Trieste; the county of Gorizia and Gradisca ; 
the entire Istria up to Quarmer, including Volosca and the Istrian 
islands of Cherso and Lussina, as well as the smaller islands of 
Plavnika, Unia, Canidoli, Palazznoli, 8. Petri dei Nembi, Asinello, 
and Gruica, with the neighbouring islets. 

Nots 1.—Here follow the details of the frontier delimitation. 

ARTICLE 5.—Italy will likewise receive the province of Dal- 
matia in its present frontiers, including Lisserica and Trebigne 


* The Russian original of this document appeared in the Jevestia of Petrograd on 
November 28, 1917; this translation in the Manchester Guardian of January 18, 1918. 
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[Trebanj], in the north, and all the country in the south up toa 
line drawn from the coast, at the promontory of Planka, eastwards 
along the watershed in such a way as to include in the Italian 
possessions all the valleys of the rivers flowing into the Sebenico— 
viz. Cikola, Kerka, and Buotisnica, with all their affluents, 
Italy will likewise obtain all the islands situated to the north and 
west of the coasts of Dalmatia, beginning with Premuda, Selve, 
Ulbo, Skerda, Maoh, Pago, and Puntadura, and farther north, 
and down to Melada in the south, with the inclusion of the islands 
of 8. Andrea, Busi, Lissa, Lesina, Torcola, Curzola, Cazza, and 
Lagosta, with all the adjacent rocks and islets, as well as Pelagosa, 
but without the islands of Zirona Grande and Zirona Piccola, 
Bua, Solta, and Brazza. 

The following are to be neutralized: (1) The entire coast 
from Planka, in the north, to the southern extremity of the Sab- 
bioncello peninsula, including this last-named peninsula in its 
entirety ; (2) the part of the littoral from a point ten versts south 
of the promontory of Ragusa Vecchia to the Viosa [Vojuzza] 
River, so as to include in the neutralized zone the entire gulf of 
Cattaro, with its ports of Antivari, Dulcigno, San Giovanni di 
Medua, and Durazzo; the rights of Montenegro arising from the 
declarations exchanged by the two contracting parties as far back 
as April and May 1909 remaining intact. Nevertheless, in view 
of the fact that those rights were guaranteed to Montenegro within 
her present frontiers, they are not to be extended to those terri- 
tories and ports which may eventually be given to Montenegro. 
Thus, none of the ports of the littoral now belonging to Montenegro 
are to be neutralized at any future time. On the other hand, the 
disqualifications affecting Antivari, to which Montenegro herself 
agreed in 1909, are to remain in force; (3) lastly, all the islands 
which are not annexed to Italy. 

Notr 2.—This gives the details of the delimitation. 

ARTICLE 6.—Italy will receive in absolute property Valona, 
the islands of Saseno, and as much territory as would be required 
to secure their military safety—approximately between the River 
Vojuzza in the north and in the east down to the borders of the 
Chimara district in the south. 

ARTICLE 7.—Italy, having received Trentino and Istria in 
accordance with article 4 and Dalmatia and the Adriatic islands in 
accordance with article 5 and the Gulf of Valona, is not, in case of 
the creation of a small autonomous and neutralized State in Al- 
bania, to resist the possible desire of France, Great Britain, and 
Russia to distribute among Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece the 
northern and southern parts of Albania. The latter’s southern 
littoral from the frontier of the Italian district of Valona to Capo 
Stylos is to be neutralized. Italy is to have the right to conduct 
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foreign relations with Albania; at any rate, Italy is to agree to 
the inclusion in Albania of a territory large enough to allow her 


- frontiers to touch those of Greece and Serbia west of Ochrida Lake. 


ARTIOLE 8.—lItaly will obtain all the Twelve Islands [Dode- 
kanese} now occupied by her, in full possession. 

ArTICLE 9.—France, Great Britain, and Russia admit in 
principle the fact of Italy’s interest in the maintenance of political 
balance of power in the Mediterranean, and her rights, in case of a 
partition of Turkey, to a share, equal to theirs, in the basin of the 
Mediterranean—viz. in that part of it which adjoins the province 
of Adalia, in which Italy has already acquired special rights and 
interests defined in the Italo-British Convention. The zone which | 
is to be made Italy’s property is to be more precisely defined in 
due course in conformity with the vital interests of France and 
Great Britain. Italy’s interests will likewise be taken into con- 
sideration in case the Powers should also maintain the territorial 
integrity of Asiatic Turkey for some future period of time, and if 
they should only proceed to establish among themselves spheres 
of influence. In case France, Great Britain, and Russia should, 
in the course of the present war, occupy any districts of Asiatic 
Turkey, the entire territory adjacent to Adalia and defined more 
precisely below is to be left to Italy, who reserves her right to 
occupy it. 

ArticLtE 10.—In Libya Italy is to enjoy all those rights and 
privileges which now belong to the Sultan in virtue of the Treaty 
of Lausanne. 

ARTICLE 11.—Italy is to get a share in the war indemnity 
corresponding to the magnitude of her sacrifices and efforts. 

ARTICLE 12.—Italy adheres to the declaration made by France, 
England, and Russia about leaving Arabia and the holy Moslem 
places in the hands of an independent Moslem Power. 

ARTICLE 13.—Should France and Great Britain extend their 


colonial possessions in Africa at the expense of Germany they will 


admit in principle Italy’s right to demand certain compensation by 
way of an extension of her possessions in Eritrea, Somaliland, and 
Libya and the colonial areas adjoining French and British colonies. 

ARTICLE 14.—Great Britain undertakes to facilitate for Italy 
the immediate flotation on the London market of a loan on advan- 
tageous terms to the amount of not less than £50,000,000. 

ARTICLE 15.—France, Great Britain, and Russia pledge 
themselves to support Italy in not allowing the representatives 
of the Holy See to undertake any diplomatic steps having for their 
object the conclusion of peace or the settlement of questions 
connected with the present war. 

ARTICLE 16.—The present treaty is to be kept secret. As 
regards Italy’s adhesion to the Declaration of September 5, 1914, 
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this Declaration alone will be published immediately on the 
declaration of war by, or against, Italy. 

Having taken into consideration the present memorandum, 
the representatives of France, Great Britain, and Russia, bei 
authorized thereto, agreed with the representative of Italy, like- 
wise authorized thereto, as follows : 

France, Great Britain, and Russia express their complete 
agreement with the present memorandum submitted to them by 
the Italian Government. In respect of Articles 1, 2, and 3 of the 
present memorandum, regarding the co-ordination of the milita: 
and naval operations of all the four Powers, Italy declares that she 
will actively intervene at an earliest possible date, and, at any rate, 
not later than one month after the signature of the present docu- 
ment by the contracting parties. 

The undersigned have confirmed by hand and seal the present 
instrument in London in four copies. April 26, 1915. 


(Signed) Epwarp Grey, JULES CaMBoN, 
IMPERIALI, BENCKENDORFF 


Besides the “ Treaty of London,” as set forth in the foregoing 
Memorandum, the Bolsheviks thought fit to publish other docu- 
ments discovered by M. Trotsky in the Russian Foreign Office, 
with the object of harassing and embarrassing Russia’s Allies 
and to discredit the former Russian Government. We can only 
say that, taken as a whole, they give us an infinitely better im- 
pression of the Diplomacy of the Entente than could be gathered 
from its halting and fitful public performances. For the first 
time in the war it was permissible to hope that things were better 
managed behind the scenes than in front, and that those whom 
Mr. Lloyd George had stigmatized as the “ Too Lates” were not 
wholly incapable of “ intelligent anticipation.” The reader can, 
however, form his own opinion of the policies of which we here 
get an outline. The statesmen concerned, being human, were not 
infallible, and doubtless made some mistakes that might have been 
avoided had they been infallible. But at least, whether Russian 
or French, British or Italian, they realized that their countries 
were in danger, that Europe could not remain as it had been, 
now that Pan-Germanism had shown its hideous mien, and that 
all the Powers so wantonly challenged by the Mailed Fist must 
secure themselves against any risk of a recurrence of this 
particular catastrophe. 
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The greatest of the projects adumbrated by the Entente was 
a comprehensive dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, which, 
unless everything that has been said or written concerning the 
“ unspeakable Turk ” is a falsehood, must substantially increase 
the sum of human happiness by diminishing the amount of human 
misery. If anything could nowadays surprise we should be 
astonished that any one regarding himself as a “ Liberal ” should 
resent the consummation of the classic Gladstonian policy which 
crystallized in the phrase “ bag and baggage,’ or in the acquisition 
by Russia of Constantinople, the advocacy of which was at one 
time regarded as the hall-mark of orthodoxy in the “ Manchester 
school.” 

Another document of singular interest in the Bolshevik 
collection was what is known—and abused in Defeatist circles— 
as “‘ the Doumergue Agreement,” alleged to have been concluded 
between the Tsar and President Poincaré. We can only say, 
judging by this version, that it appears to have been an admirable 
and most praiseworthy effort on the part of a certain school of 
French statesmen to attain some measure of strategic safety for 
the Republic by hereafter making the River Rhine the frontier 
of the Blonde Beast. 

Indeed, the more we study these striking essays in Secret 
Diplomacy, the more we regret that the Governments con- 
cerned should hide their own lights under a bushel and should 
allow them to be exploited by our open and domestic enemies. 
The moment they were published in Petrograd they should, we 
venture to say, have been boldly adopted in London, Paris, 
and Rome, and republished in correct official form, accom- 
panied with an exposition of the circumstances which made such 
arrangements appropriate to the various times at which they were 
agreed upon, even though subsequent modifications might be neces- 
sary. Because no one foresaw that European civilization would 
be deserted by Russia in the name of “ the brotherhood of man,” 
that is no reason why Bolsheviks everywhere should be allowed 
to make war upon the Allies in their insane desire to play the 
game of Kultur. 
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RUSSIA’S ARRANGEMENTS WITH FRANCE 
AND GREAT BRITAIN * 


A confidential telegram of the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the Russian Ambassador in Paris, March 5 (18), 1915 (No. 1226): 

On February 23 [March 8] the French Ambassador, on behalf 
of his Government, announced to me that France was prepared 
to take up a most favourable attitude in the matter of realiza- 
tion of our desires as set out in my telegram to you, No. 937, in 
respect of the Straits and Constantinople, for which I charged 
you to tender Delcassé my gratitude. 

In his conversations with you, Delcassé had previously more 
than once given his assurance that we could rely on the sympathy 
of France, and only referred to the need of elucidating the question 
of the attitude of England, from whom he feared some objections, 
before he could give us a more definite assurance in the above 
sense. Now the British Government has given its complete 
consent in writing to the annexation by Russia of the Straits and 
Constantinople within the limits indicated by us, and only de- 
manded security for its economic interests and a similar benevolent 
attitude on our part towards the political aspirations of England 
in other parts. 

For me, personally, filled as I am with most complete confidence 
in Delcassé, the assurance received from him is quite sufficient, 
but the Imperial Government would desire a more definite pro- 
nouncement of France’s assent to the complete satisfaction of our 
desires, similar to that made by the British Government. 

(Signed) SazoNoFF 


Confidential telegram of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Sazonoff, to the Russian Ambassador in London, March 7 (20), 1915 
(No. 1265): 

Referring to the memorandum of the British Government 
[?Embassy] here of March 12, will you please express to Grey the 
profound gratitude of the Imperial Government for the complete 
and final assent of Great Britain to the solution of the question 
of the Straits and Constantinople, in accordance with Russia’s 
desires. The Imperial Government fully appreciates the senti- 
ments of the British Government and feels certain that a sincere 
recognition of mutual interests will secure for ever the firm friend- 
ship between Russia and Great Britain. 

* Reproduced from the Manchester Guardian. 
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Having already given its promise respecting the conditions 
of trade in the Straits and Constantinople, the Imperial Govern- 
ment sees no objection to confirming its assent to the establish- 
ment (1) of free transit through Constantinople for all goods not 
proceeding from or proceeding to Russia, and (2) free passage 
through the Straits for merchant vessels. 

In order to facilitate the breaking through of the Dardanelles 
undertaken by the Allies, the Imperial Government is prepared 
to co-operate in inducing those States whose help is considered 
useful by Great Britain and France to join in the undertaking on 
reasonable terms. 

The Imperial Government completely shares the view of the 
British Government that the holy Moslem places must also in 
future remain under an independent Moslem fule. It is desirable 
to elucidate at once whether it is cotemplated to leave those 
places under the rule of Turkey, the Sultan retaining the title of 
Caliph, or to create new independent States, since the Imperial 
Government would only be able to formulate its desires in accord- 
ance with one or other of these assumptions. On its part the 
Imperial Government would regard the separation of the Caliphate 
from Turkey as very desirable. Of course the freedom of pil- 
grimage must be completely secured. 

The Imperial Government confirms its assent to the inclusion 
of the neutral zone of Persia in the British sphere of influence. 
At the same time, however, it regards it as just to stipulate that 
the districts adjoining the cities of Ispahan and Yezd, forming 
with them one inseparable whole, should be secured for Russia 
in view of the Russian interests which have arisen there. The 
neutral zone now forms a wedge between the Russian and Afghan 
frontiers, and comes up to the very frontier line of Russia at 
Zulfagar. Hence a portion of this wedge will have to be annexed 
to the Russian sphere of influence. Of essential importance to 
the Imperial Government is the question of railway construc- 
tion in the neutral zone, which will require further amicable 
discussion. 

The Imperial Government expects that in future its full 
liberty of action will be recognized in the sphere of influence 
allotted to it, coupled in particular with the right of prefer- 
entially developing in that sphere its financial and economic 
policies. 

Lastly, the Imperial Government considers it desirable simul- 
taneously to solve also the problems in Northern Afghanistan 
adjoming Russia in the sense of the wishes expressed on the 
subject by the Imperial Ministry in the course of the negotiations 
last year. 

(Signed) SazoNoFF 
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A confidential telegram to the Russian Ambassador in Paris : 
PrtrograD, February 24 (March 9), 1916. No. 948. 


Please refer to my telegram No. 6063, 1915. At the forthcom- 
ing Conference you may be guided by the following general 
principles : 

The political agreements concluded between the Allies during 
the war must remain intact, and are not subject to revision. 
They include the agreement with France and England on Con- 
stantinople, the Straits, Syria, and Asia Minor, and also the London 
Treaty with Italy. All suggestions for the future delimitation of 
Central Europe are at present premature, but in general one must 
bear in mind that we are prepared to allow France and England 
complete freedom in drawing up the western frontiers of Germany, 
in the expectation that the Allies on their part would allow us equal 
freedom in drawing up our frontiers with Germany and Austria. 
It is particularly necessary to insist on the exclusion of the Polish 
question from the subjects of international discussion and on the 
elimination of all attempts to place the future of Poland under the 
guarantee and the control of the Powers. 

With the regard to the Scandinavian States, it is necessary to 
endeavour to keep back Sweden from any action hostile to us, 
and at the same time to examine betimes measures for attracting 
Norway on our side in case it should prove impossible to prevent a 
war with Sweden. 

Rumania has already been offered all the political advantages 
which could induce her to take up arms, and therefore it would be 
perfectly futile to search for new baits in this respect. 

The question of pushing out the Germans from the Chinese 
market is of very great importance, but its solution is impossible 
without the participation of Japan. It is preferable to examine 
it at the Economic Conference, where the representatives of 
Japan will be present. This does not exclude the desirability of a 
preliminary exchange of views on the subject between Russia 
and England by diplomatic means. (Signed) SazonoFF 


A confidential telegram to the Russian Ambassador in Paris 
from the Russian Foreign Minister, M. Pokrovsky (the successor of 
M. Sazonoff): 

PetrocraD, January 30 (February 12), 1917. No. 502. 


Copy to London confidentially. At an audience with the 
Most High M. Doumergue submitted to the Emperor the desire 
of France to secure for herself at the end of the present war the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine and a special position in the valley 
of the River Saar as well as to attain the political separation from 
Germany of her trans-Rhenish districts and their organization 
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on a separate basis in order that in future the River Rhine might 
form a permanent mesg ge frontier against a Germanic invasion. 
Doumergue expressed the hope that the Imperial Government 
would not refuse immediately to draw up its assent to these 
suggestions in a formal manner. 

His Imperial Majesty was pleased to agree to this in principle, 
in consequence of which I requested Doumergue, after communi- 
cating with his Government, to let me have the draft of an agree- 
ment, which would then be given a formal sanction by an exchange 
of Notes between the French Ambassador and myself. 

Proceeding thus to meet the wishes of our ally, I nevertheless 
consider it my duty to recall the standpoint put forward by the 
Imperial Government in the telegram of February 24, 1916, No. 
948, to the effect that, “while allowing France and England 
complete liberty in delimiting the western frontiers of Germany, 
we expect that the Allies on their part will give us equal liberty in 
delimiting our frontiers with Germany and Austria-Hungary.” 
Hence the impending exchange of Notes on the question raised by 
Doumergue will justify us in asking the French Government 
simultaneously to confirm its assent to allowing Russia freedom 
of action in drawing up her future frontiers in the west. Exact 
data on the question will be supplied by us in due course to the 
French Cabinet. 

In addition, we deem it necessary to stipulate for the assent 
of France to the removal at the termination of the war of the 
disqualifications resting on the Aland Islands. Please explain 
the above to Briand and wire the results. (Signed) Pokrovsky 


A telegram from the Russian Ambassador in Paris to M. 
Pokrovsky : 
January 31 (February 13), 1917. No. 88. 
Copy to London. Referring to your telegram No. 507, 
confidentially, I immediately communicated in writing its contents 
to Briand, who told me that he would not fail to give me an 
official reply of the French Government, but that he could at 
once declare on his own behalf that the satisfaction of the wishes 
contained in your telegram will meet with no difficulties. 
(Signed) Isvotsky 


On February 1 (14), 1917, the Russian Foreign Minister 
addressed the following note-to the French Ambassador at Petrograd : 


In your Note of to-day’s date your Excellency was good 
enough to inform the Imperial Government that the Government 
of the Republic was contemplating the inclusion in the terms of 
peace to be offered to Germany the following demands and 
guarantees of a territorial nature : 

1. Alsace-Lorraine to be restored to France. 
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2. The frontiers are to be extended at least up to the limits 
of the former principality of Lorraine, and are to be drawn up at 
the discretion of the French Government so as to provide for the 
strategical needs and for the inclusion in French territory of the 
entire iron district of Lorraine and of the entire coal district of 
the Saar Valley. 

3. The rest of the territories situated on the left bank of the 
Rhine, which now form part of the German Empire, are to be 
entirely separated from Germany and freed from all political 
and economic dependence upon her. 

4. The territories of the left bank of the Rhine outside French 
territory are to be constituted an autonomous and neutral State, 
and are to be occupied by French troops until such time as the 
enemy States have completely satisfied all the conditions and 
guarantees indicated in the Treaty of Peace. 

Your Excellency stated that the Government of the Republic 
would be happy to be able to rely upon the support of the Imperial 
Government for the carrying out of its plans. By order of His 
Imperial Majesty, my most august master, I have the honour, 
in the name of the Russian Government, to inform your Excellency 
by the present Note that the Government of the Republic may 
rely upon the support of the Imperial Government for the carrying 
out of its plans as set out above. 


On February 26 (March 11), 1917, the Russian Ambassador 
at Paris sent the following telegram to M. Pokrovsky (No. 168) : 


See my reply to telegram No. 167, No. 2. The Government 
of the French Republic, anxious to confirm the importance of the 
treaties concluded with the Russian Government in 1915, for the 
settlement on the termination of the war of the question of 
Constantinople and the Straits in accordance with Russia’s 
>, anxious, on the other hand, to secure for its Ally in 
military and industrial respects all the guarantees desirable for 
the safety and the economic development of the Empire, recognizes 
Russia’s complete liberty in establishing her western frontiers. 

(Signed) Isvotsky 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE RUSSIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Dated February 21 (March 6), 1917* 


As a result of negotiations which took place in London and 
Petrograd in the spring of 1916, the Allied British, French, and 
Russian Governments came to an agreement as regards the future 
delimitation of their respective zones of influence and territorial 
acquisitions in Asiatic Turkey, as well as the formation in Arabia 
of an independent Arab State, or a federation of Arab States. 
The general principles of the agreement are as follow : 

(1) Russia obtains the provinces of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, 
and Bitlis, as well as territory in the southern part of Kurdistan, 
along the line Mush-Sert-Ibn-Omar-Amadjie-Persian frontier. The 
limit of Russian acquisitions on the Black Sea coast will be fixed 
later on at a point lying west of Trebizond. 

(2) France obtains the coastal strip of Syria, the vilayet of 
Adana, and the territory bounded on the south by a line Aintab- 
Mardin to the future Russian frontier, and on the north by a line 
Ala-Dagh-Kaisarie-Ak-dagh-Jildiz-dagh-Zana-Egin-Kharput. 

(3) Great Britain obtains the southern part of Mesopotamia 
with Bagdad, and stipulates for herself in Syria the ports of 
Haifa and Akka. 

(4) By agreement between France and England, the zone 
between the French and the British territories forms a con- 
federation of Arab States, or one independent Arab State, the 
zones of influence in which are determined at the same time. 

(5) Alexandretta is proclaimed a free port. 

With a view to securing the religious interests of the Entente 
Powers, Palestine, with the Holy places, is separated from Turkish 
territory and subjected to a special regime to be determined by 
agreement between Russia, France, and England. 

As a general rule the contracting Powers undertake mutually 
to recognize the concessions and privileges existing in the 
territories now acquired by them which have existed before 
the war. 

They agree to assume such portions of the Ottoman Debt as 
correspond to their respective acquisitions. 


* Published by M. Trotsky in the Jsvestia of November 24, 1917, and reproduced 
in the Manchester Guardian of January 19, 1918. 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE RUSSIAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE * 


On February 19 (March 4), 1915, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
handed to the French and British Ambassadors a Memorandum 
which set forth the desire to add the following territories to 
Russia as the result of the present war : 

The town of Constantinople, the western coast of the Bos- 
phorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles; Southern 
Thrace, as far as the Enos-Media line; the coast of Asia Minor 
between the Bosphorus and the River Sakaria, and a point on the 
Gulf of Ismid to be defined later ; the islands in the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Islands of Imbros and Tenedos. The special rights of 
France and England in the above territories were to remain 
inviolate. 

Both the French and British Governments express their 
readiness to agree to our wishes, provided the war is won, and 

rovided a number of claims made by France and England, both 
in the Ottoman Empire and in other places, are satisfied. 

As far as Turkey is concerned, these claims are as follows : 

(1) Constantinople is to be recognized as a free port for the 
transit of goods (coming from Russia, and not going)t(a) to Russia, 
and a free passage is to be given through the Straits to merchant 
ships. 

(2) The rights of England and France in Asiatic Turkey to 
be defined by special agreement between France and England 
and Russia are recognized. 

(3) The sacred Mohammedan places are to be protected, and 
Arabia is to be under an independent Mohammedan (sovereign). (d) 

The neutral zone in Persia established by the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1907 is to be included in the English sphere of 
influence. 

While .recognizing these demands in general as satisfactory, 
the Russian Government made several reservations. 

In view of the formulation. of our wishes with regard to the 
sacred Mohammedan places, it must now be made clear whether 
these localities are to remain under the sovereignty of Turkey 
with the Sultan keeping the title of Caliph, or whether it is 
proposed to create new independent States. In our opinion it 
would be (undesirable)+(c) to separate the Caliphate from Turkey. 
In any case freedom of pilgrimage must be guaranteed. 

* Reproduced from the New Europe. 
+ The words in parentheses are said to be a mistranslation. The following respective 
readings are given in the Manchester Guardian: (a) “not proceeding from or” ; 


(b) “rule”; (c) “desirable”; (d) “should be secured”; (e) “should be.” This 
conforms to the sense of telegram No. 1265 quoted on a previous page. 
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While agreeing to the inclusion of the neutral zone of Persia 
within the sphere of English influence, the Russian Government 
considers it right to declare that the districts round the towns of 
Ispahan and Yezd (formerly were fortified)t(d) by Russia, and 
also that part of the neutral zone which cuts a wedge between the 
Russian and Afghan frontiers and goes as far as the Russian 
frontier at Zulfagar, (was)t(e) included in the Russian sphere 
of influence. 

The Russian Government considers it desirable that the 
question of the frontiers between Russia and Northern Afghanistan 
should simultaneously be solved according to the wishes expressed 
at the time of the negotiations of 1914. 

After the entrance of Italy into the war, our wishes were 
communicated to the Italian Government also, and the latter 
expressed its agreement, provided the war ended in the successful 
realization of Italian claims in general, and in the East in par- 
ticular, and in the recognition by us for Italy within the territories 
ceded to us of the same rights as those enjoyed by France and 
England. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH RUMANIA 
August 18, 1916 


The Text of the Agreements made with Rumania prior to entering 
the war has not yet been published, but the Russian version of 
them as revealed by the Bolshevik Government was summarized 
in the following telegram from Mr. Philips Price in the Manchester 
Guardian of February 8, 1918: 


On August 7, 1914, M. Sazonoff proposed in a Note to offer Rumania Transylvania 
and to guarantee her former acquisitions in the Dobrudja if she would enter the war 
against Austria. On August 12 M. Bratiano replies that he cannot accept the proposal 
because of a contrary decision by the Crown Council recently taken; the question 
must remain open, but the proposal was attractive, and any incident might strain the 
relations of Austria and Rumania, giving the latter the necessary pretext. 

On September 1 the Russian Ambassador at Bucharest, M. Poklefsky, informs 
M. Sazonoff that prominent Rumanian statesmen are asking the cession of Bessarabia 
as the price of Rumanian neutrality. On October 3 M. Sazonoff sends to Bucharest 
a copy of the secret Russo-Rumanian Treaty just signed by himself and the Rumanian 
Ambassador at Petrograd, containing the following provisions : 

“ Russia agrees diplomatically to oppose all attempt: against Rumanian integrity. 

“ Russia recognizes the Rumanian claim to territory with a Rumanian population. 

“The question of the partition of Bukovina is to be handed to a joint commission. 

“Rumania can occupy the territories agreed upon whenever convenient. 

“Russia agrees to secure the support of England and France. 
oes Rumanian neutrality is to include the stoppage of supplies from Germany to 

key.” 

On March 27, 1915, M. Sazonoff informs M. Poklefsky that the Rumanian Am- 
bassador in London had informed Sir Edward Grey that Rumania was prepared to 


+ (d), (e) See footnote on previous page. 
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enter the war by the side of the Allies in May. On May 1 M. Poklefsky informs 
M. Sazonoff that the Rumanian Government, through M. Bratiano, demand Tran. 
sylvania and the Banat, the southern boundary of the new territory to be the Danube 
up to the junction of the River Theiss; thence the western boundary to run north 
past Szegedin and Debreczen to the Carpathians ; thence east to the line of the River 
Pruth, including Bukovina. M. Poklefsky pointed out that this was an infringement 
of the rights of non-Rumanian nationalities in the Banat, the South Carpathians, and 
Bukovina. M. Bratiano replied that it would be possible to waive the claim to the 
South Carpathians, but he must insist on the Banat. On May 3 M. Sazonoff informs 
the Ambassadors in London and Paris that the Rumanian terms were unacceptable. 

On June 23 M. Poklefsky informs M. Sazonoff of M. Bratiano’s satisfaction that 
Russia would agree to cede Bukovina, with Tchernovitz, to Rumania, but that he was 
dissatisfied because Russia would not agree that Rumania should have the Banat. 
M. Poklefsky added that M. Bratiano might agree to establish a neutral zone in the 
Banat, but even this was doubtful, since the Russian retreat in Poland and Galicia 
was hardening Rumanian terms. 

On July 8 the Russian Ambassador in Paris, M. Isvolsky, informs M. Sazonoff that 
M. Delcassé has told him that the London Cabinet agrees to the cession of the Banat 
to Rumania. M. Sazonoff replied the following day that Rumania must give an 
undertaking not to Rumanize the Serbs of the Banat. On July 11 M. Isvolsky 
telegraphs to M. Sazonoff that M. Delcassé fears the demands for a Rumanian guarantee 
for the Serbs of the Banat will cause trouble and delay Rumania’s entry. 


Judging from the Manchester Guardian: correspondent’s 
statement, new proposa's were now put forward by Rumania. 
His telegram we have quoted continues as follows : 


On July 29, 1916, the Russian Premier, M. Stiirmer, telegraphs to the Ambassadors 
in Paris, London, and Rome that Rumania’s new terms are unacceptable to Russia, 
especially the obligation that the Allies should continue the war till all Rumanian 
desires were realized and that the Allies should recognize Rumania on the same footing 
as the Great Powers. M. Stiirmer proposes a firm statement to Bucharest that the 
Allies’ terms are final, and that the Serbs of the Banat must be guaranteed from 
Rumanization. a 

On August 2 M. Isvolsky informs M. Sazonoff of the nervousness of the French 
Government because the offensive on the Somme had not given the desired results ; 
therefore the entrance of Rumania into the war was particularly desirable now. On 
August 9 President Poincaré telegraphs to the Tsar the desirability of an immediate 
agreement with Rumania. The Tsar replies that the Rumanian terms are excessive. 

On August 7 England and France agree to make an advance on the Salonika Front 
to relieve Rumania from Bulgarian pressure if Rumania enters the war. On August 8 
the Russian Premier, M. Stiirmer, agrees to abandon the demand for guarantees for the 
Serbs of the Banat against Rumanization. On the same day the text of an Agreement 
between the Allies and Rumania is prepared, giving satisfaction to all Rumania’s 
claims to the Banat, Transylvania up to the Theiss, and Bukovina up to the Pruth. 
M. Stiirmer, in a Memorandum to the Tsar, however, raises the objection that Rumania 
must not be regarded as on a footing with the Great Powers, and the latter must not 
be bound to continue the war till all Rumania’s territorial claims are realized, since 
this would cause serious complications over the Constantinople Straits. 

On August 9 M. Poklefsky telegraphs that M. Bratiano is very dissatisfied with clause 
5 of the proposed Treaty, providing that the Allies should not guarantee territorial 
acquisitions for Rumania by force of arms, and threatens, if this point be not conceded, 
to resign and leave the Government of Rumania to the Germanophils. On August 12 
M. Isvolsky telegraphs to M. Sazonoff that M. Briand does not insist on the maintenance 
of clause 5, because if the Allies are victorious they can carry out their promises, but 
if only partially successful Rumania will be forced to bow to circumstances. On 
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August 12 the Tsar agrees to all the Rumanian terms. The secret Treaty was signed 
on August 18, the Salonika advance to take place on August 20, and the entrance of 
Rumania on August 28. 


This arrangement seems to be confirmed by the Report of 
General Polivanov, written after the retreat of the Rumanian 
armies, which appeared in the New Europe (December 27, 1917) : 


In August 1916 a military and political Agreement was signed with Rumania, which 
assigned to her such accessions of territory (Bukovina and all Transylvania) as quite 
obviously did not correspond to the measure of Rumania’s share of military operations, 
since she had undertaken only to declare war on Austria-Hungary, and had confined 
herself to operations in Transylvania. . . . From the standpoint of Russian interests 
we must be guided by the following considerations in judging the present situation 
in Rumania. If things had developed in such a way that the military and political 
Agreement of 1916 with Rumania had been fully realized, then a very strong State 
would have arisen in the Balkans, consisting of Moldavia, Wallachia, the Dobrudja, 
and of Transylvania, the Banat, and Bukovina (acquisitions under the Treaty of 1916) 
with a population of about 13,000,000. In the future this State could hardly have 
been friendlily disposed towards Russia, and would scarcely have abandoned the design 
of realizing its national dreams in Bessarabia and the Balkans. Consequently, the 
collapse of Rumania’s plans as a Great Power is not particularly opposed to Russia’s 
interests. This circumstance must be exploited by us in order to strengthen for as long 
as possible those compulsory ties which link Russia with Rumania. Our successes on 
the Rumanian Front are for us of extraordinary importance, as the only possibility of 
deciding once for all in the sense we desire the question of Constantinople and the 
Straits. The events now occurring in Rumania have altered to their very foundation 
the conditions of the Treaty of 1916. Instead of the comparatively modest military 
support which Russia was pledged to provide in the Dobrudja, she had to assign the 
defence of the Rumanian territory on all sides almost exclusively to Russian troops. 
This military aid on the part of Russia has now assumed such dimensions that the 
promise of territorial compensations to Rumania prescribed in the Treaty in return 
for her entry into the war must undoubtedly be submitted to revision. 

(Signed) Ponivanov 


The telegram of the Manchester Guardian correspondent, 
Mr. Price, which we have already quoted, concludes as follows : 


On September 10 General Alexeieff, replying to the Rumanian demands through 
the General Staff for military assistance after the loss of Turtukai, expresses doubt of the 
wisdom of the whole Rumanian campaign, which widens the Russian front by 500 
versts and requires 200,000 more Russian troops. Russia, he says, with 1200 versts of 
front in Europe and over 1000 versts in Asia, can ill afford this extension of front 
from a strategic point of view. After the Russian Revolution M. Miliukoff, on May 8, 
1917, records in a Memorandum that the Serbian Government desires the reconsideration 
of the question of the Banat on the basis of peace without annexation, but M. Miliukoff 
considers that since Russia has just declared her loyalty to the treaties with the Allies 
such a step is inadmissible. 

On May 19 M. Poklefsky, from Jassy, informs M. Terestchenko that M. Bratiano 
had just returned from Petrograd; though somewhat disquieted by the internal 
situation in Russia, he is convinced that the Provisional Government is determined to 
carry on the war to a victorious end. M. Bratiano, in Petrograd, had energetically 
protested against the programme of the Petrograd Soviet for peace without annexationz 
if this meant the abandonment by Rumania of Transylvania and the Banat, but he 
had obtained an official assurance that the programme of the Soviet did not bind 
the Provisional Government 

L. J. MaxsE 


THE PINK CRANE* 


RoBertson, rodman of the P. 8. Development Company’s 
surveying party, came to a sudden halt on the trail to camp. 
Ahead of him the figures of his companions wound their way 
through the marsh brush and disappeared behind a clump of elders. 
Robertson looked after them with unseeing eyes, lips puckered. 
He drew from an inner pocket a small notebook and, studying a 
page therein, added some figures with a stubby pencil, tapping 
with forefinger on the edge of the book for emphasis as he did so. 

“One sixty-one—sixty-two—Friday, sixty-three. One hun- 
dred and sixty-four days ! ” 

He drew breath in a grimace that parted his small full, withal 
firm, lips, and then, transferring the surveying-rod clutched 
under one arm to his hand, tapped it up and down on the toe 
of his boot. 

“One hundred and sixty-four days in this hell of a country, 
and it looks like we’d be one hundred and sixty-four more.” 

With a grunt of disgust he returned the book to his pocket, 
standing for a moment to sneer at the passionless landscape about 
him—the grey brush and the grey sky between the rugged bulk 
of grey mountains. 

He frowned at the tangled maze of marsh brush through which 
their line was still to go As “ Babe,” the youngster axeman of 
the party, had expressed the views of all that morning, the 
country was “ getting on his nerves.” 

“‘ Getting on his nerves!”’ Robertson shrugged fretfully and 
plodded on. 

How different it all had been five months before, when the 
party had set out, leaving the haunts of men behind them. What 
pranks they had played then, bubbling over as they were with 
animal spirits! How they had laughed at their own and one 
another’s misfortunes! How joked over a delayed meal or a 
broken cot! Friendships had formed and deepened between them : 
Gerhardt, chief of party ; the rodman, Robertson ; ‘‘ Babe,” the 
axeman ; and Brooks, the silent transit-man. But all that was 
long ago, before the country had “got” them, before they 

* Copyright in U.S.A. by the Century Magazine. 
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realized the meaning of “ nerves”’ or experienced the hell of a 
home-haunted night. Now the cords of friendship, still remaining, 
chafed ; a man’s peculiarities were an affront; a tone of voice 
could madden or a twist of feature fan a growing hate. Even 
the chief, Gerhardt, by nature genial to the point of heartiness, 
had in these latter days acquired a certain edge to his ready smile. 

While Robertson, scowling, pursued his solitary way to camp, 
the men of.the party, a few minutes before him in reaching that - 
haven after a heavy day, filed silently into the mess-tent and took 
their places on the benches down each side of the long oilcloth- 
covered table. Gerhardt, last to enter, lowered himself with a 
drawn-out sigh of content into his seat at the head. His full, 
red cheeks shone from their recent encounter with soap and water, 
and his dark hair, wet and glistening above his low brow, showed 
in tiny ridges the imprint of a comb. 

“'Where’s Robertson ?”’ he asked, looking down the table. 

As if in answer to his name, Robertson entered the tent and 
silently stepped over and into his place. An air of suppressed 
excitement hung about him. 

“T say, boys, what do you think I just saw on my way in?” 

He looked about the table almost gloatingly. The men, 
arrested thus in the business of eating, held knives and forks 
suspended. 

“Well, shoot!’ growled one, scraping a hobnailed boot 
across the floor. 

Robertson leaned out over the table and spoke, a note of 
triumph in his voice : 

“A pink crane!” 

Silence, subtly portentous, greeted this announcement. Robert- 
son, waiting, full of pleased expectancy, felt his triumph oozing 
from him. With an almost shrinking movement of effacement 
he sat back in his chair, his lips tightly compressed. Gerhardt’s 
laughter boomed down along the table to him. 

‘ Mary ha! that’s good, boys! Saw a pink crane! Ha 
aha!” 

A flash of eyes under lowered lids showed Gerhardt to Robert- 
son—head thrown back, mouth wide open, his cachinnations 
pealing forth. 

“What a fool I was!” he thought. “The way the boys are 
guying lately, I might have known they wouldn't stand for a 
pink crane.” 

Impassively he lowered his eyes to his plate, but before him 
the image of Gerhardt persisted, derisive, jeering. His fingers 
closed ; in imagination they grasped the catchup-bottle before 
him and thrust it down into Gerhardt’s red and gaping throat. 
With expressionless face, lips close together, he carefully helped 
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himself to the corn and beans from the heavy dishes at his 
elbow. 

“You've got to make allowances for him, boys’’—the voice 
next him lowered in mock sympathy. “It’s this country making 
him see things you or I can’t see.”’ 

“ T thought he’d been acting kind o’ queer lately ’—Gerhardt’s 
voice, muffled through its hardly controlled merriment, told of 
wistful solicitude. “ We must bear with him, boys.” 

The boom of his laugh that followed flayed Robertson’s face 
to a yellowish pallor. With painstaking care he lifted a forkful 
of beans and fell to masticating. 

“Do you think,” said one, leaning confidentially across the 
table, nodding a sad head in the direction of Robertson, “ he'll 
get over it? I knew a fellow once ’—the man raised the catchup- 
bottle in his hand to his lips and winked as he drew an imaginary 
draught—“ that was always seeing snakes.” 

Robertson with an effort managed to beat back the impulse 
to wince as the storm of ridicule closed once more about him; 
but his hand, reaching for a biscuit, trembled. 

The youthful “ Babe,’ blue eyes beaming, raised a gleeful 
voice above the others. 

“ He’s harmless, fellows ; it’s just his way of entertaining us.” 

“ Wal, I don’t know,” a heretofore silent axeman drawled in 
affected nasal tones, “‘ I seen a red cow oncet.” 

Back and forth, over and around, their gibes and jeers 
assailed the silent Robertson. Outwardly impassive, he met the 
waves of ridicule, eating, drinking, lifting now his fork now his 
glass, to whitened lips. As he ate quietly, painstakingly, he 
whispered to himself: “ Don’t play the fool, don’t answer the 
poor boobs. They’ll soon get tired of this.”’ 

And so it followed. The men, their flow of wit at length 
exhausted, returned to eating, Gerhardt alone breaking now and 
again into deep subterranean chuckles, wagging his head at 
Robertson and crying sotto voce, ““O Lordy! a pink crane! a 
pink crane! O Lordy! Lordy!” 

That night in the tent they shared together Robertson listened 
non-committally to Gerhardt’s tales of past hunting exploits as 
the latter cleaned a favourite rifle. 

“Say, Robertson, we ought to be in the goat country pretty 
soon.” Gerhardt, holding the rifle toward the lantern’s nent, 
squinted through its gleaming barrel. “Lord! wouldn’t I like 
a shot at one of °em!” He lowered the gun and, holding it 
between his knees as he sat on the edge of his cot, inserted a wisp 
of blackened rag at the end of a ramrod and worked it up and 
down within the gun-barrel. 

“ Ever shoot big game, Robertson ? ” 
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Robertson, unlacing his heavy boots, head bent, grunted 
unintelligibly. With a kick he freed his feet and, rising, bent 
over his cot, pulling back the blankets. 

With a glance in his direction Gerhardt chuckled. 

“Only pink cranes in your line, eh, Robertson?” he said, 
and rolled backward on his cot, shaking silently. 

Robertson, stretched out full length, drew the blankets close 
up about his neck, and turned his face to the wall. 

It was some days after that Gerhardt, late one evening in 
coming into camp, hurried through his nightly ablutions and 
walked with swinging stride into the mess-tent. After looking 
about the table with a certain air of mystery and importance, 
he seated himself in his place at the head. His eyes sparkled, 
and his ruddy cheeks glowed like a girl’s. He looked slowly up 
and down as if to see that all were there, and then leaned toward 
Robertson, quietly eating at the farther end. 

“ Robertson,” said Gerhardt in clear, heavy tones that held 
an unwonted note of gravity. He paused as the men instinctively 
raised their heads and listened. ‘ Robertson, I owe you an 
apology.” Again he paused. Robertson, coolly listening, turned 
his head and waited with the rest. 

“What do you think J saw to-day?” His voice lowered. 
“A pink crane!” 

Robertson smiled faintly, and lifting his cup of black coffee 


spoke over its lip to Gerhardt. 


“You did? Well, Z didn’t.” 

There was a moment of silence. Gerhardt’s mouth opened 
childishly. He stared at Robertson, who calmly tipped the cup 
of coffee at his lip and drank with even gulps. 

Delighted squeals and howls greeted this return of Robertson’s. 

“ Poor old Gerhardt ! ” the men chortled, the nearest slapping 
him affectionately upon the back. 

“ He’s got ’em too.” 

“ A pink crane,eh ? And Robertson admits he never saw one.” 

“Haw haw haw!” 

“Says he, ‘I owe you an apology, Robertson,’ just like that. 
0 mother!” 

“ Did you lend him those rose specs of yours, Robertson ? ” 

“ He must have been dreaming of pink cranes since Robertson 
told us that yarn.” 

“He'll get over it; Robertson did,’ “Babe” shouted 
ecstatically. 

Gerhardt, his cheeks turning from red to white and red again, 
stared down the table at Robertson, who stared coolly and as 
silently back. 

“Robertson,” said Gerhardt with slow distinctness, “ you 
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know you saw one. It’s about the same time of day—at the head 
of the lagoon, due east of Widow’s Peak. I was pushing along 
on an old trail——”’ 

“Yah yah! listen to him rave, boys!” 

‘* Robertson,” Gerhardt raised his voice above the tumult. 

“T tell you,” Robertson shouted back, “I never saw a pink 
crane.’ 

“Yah yah! he never saw a pink crane! ” 

‘** He never hopes to see one, 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 
He’d rather see than be one,” 
‘‘ Babe ” paraphrased shrilly. 

“ Hasy, boys, easy! He might get violent.” 

“T tell you, boys,” said Gerhardt, turning to them, his face 
a painful red, the gleam in his eye like that of a baited bull, 
“T swear, as true as I’m sitting here, | saw——’” 

“ Agree with him, boys, agree with him! It doesn’t do to 
cross ’em when they’re like that.” 

“Sure, Gerhardt, we believe you. Of course you saw a pink 
crane. Remember once I saw a whole flock of ’em on the barn 
at home—curious sight. Ha ha ha!” 

“There, there, Gerhardt, have a biscuit. Nice boy!” 

But Gerhardt, stumbling to his feet, shook off their arresting 
hands and made for the open door, his fingers tugging at the 
collar of his woollen shirt. He paused at the threshold and, 
turning, looked back at Robertson as if to make a last appeal ; 
but meeting the latter’s cool, impersonal gaze, he wheeled and 
bolted out. A grim smile played about the corners of Robertson’s 
firm mouth as he continued his meal; but the men, their spirits 
somewhat dashed, ate silently. 

Late that night Gerhardt entered the tent where Robertson 
lay, a blanket-shrouded figure upon his cot. He crossed to him 
in a few quick strides, and stood looking down at the closed eyes 
of his tent-mate. 

“ Robertson,” he said, putting a hand on his shoulder, “ forget 
the laugh I gave you the other day—we’re even now—and tell me, 
you did see the pink crane, didn’t you ? ” 

Robertson opened his eyes and looked up at Gerhardt and at 
his shadow grotesquely flung by the lantern’s rays across the top 
of the tent. Then he closed them slowly, shook his head, and 
snored deeply, peacefully. 

Gerhardt turned from him, and crossing to his own cot 
relaxed wearily upon it. For an hour or more he sat there, head 
in hands, elbows on his knees, and then, putting out the light, 
crept into bed without a second glance at the still figure opposite. 

The surveying party of the P. 8. Development Company 
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steadily, foot by foot, slow mile by slow mile, pushed their line 
southward through the marsh brush. Day followed day, and the 
men worked and ate and slept and bickered irritably among 
themselves. Before, their chief Gerhardt’s unfailing good humour 
had helped far more than they had realized. His ruddy, jovial 
face and ringing laugh had kept them all in line when a show of 
discipline would have failed. But now a Gerhardt quite unfamiliar 
to them directed dully the day’s work. He seldom smiled and 
never laughed. Every night after the day’s work he followed a 
certain formula that never changed. At table in the mess-tent, 
at the end of a silent meal, he would address Robertson in a low, 
contained voice and ask him to admit that he had seen the pink 
crane even as he had done so. 

“Robertson,” he would say, a certain dogged persistence in 
his tones, “‘ are you ready yet to tell the boys here and me that 
you saw a—pink crane ? ” 

Robertson, with averted eyes, would shrug his shoulders or 
shake his head, his obstinacy growing with Gerhardt’s persistence. 
And Gerhardt, after a moment of patient waiting and painful 
scrutiny, would push back his chair and leave the tent to wander 
out into the brush, no one knew where. Late at night he would 
enter his tent, still shared by Robertson, and drop with evident 
exhaustion upon his cot, where the other could hear him tossing, 
twisting, turning till break of another day. 

As this continued, the glow of health faded from Gerhardt’s 
cheeks. His eyes, now bloodshot, were underlined with heavy 
shadows. Weeks passed, and his clothes hung loosely on him as 
after a long illness. He finally ceased his nightly questioning of 
Robertson. Instead, his eyes, furtive, bright as with fever, 
would scan the latter’s face intently. 

Robertson, too, showed signs of strain ; but his lips only drew 
to a more obstinate line, his nostrils became pinched. And yet 
he pitied Gerhardt deeply, sincerely, and anathematized the spirit 
within him that made it impossible for him to give in. Sometimes 
when he felt Gerhardt’s eyes upon him—and at times they were 
pitifully eager, almost pleading—he strove to break through the 
obstinacy that held him in a grip of steel; but his voice, though 
summoned, never came. 

When one night toward midnight Gerhardt stumbled into the 
tent, worn, spent, his hair in long, unkempt locks upon his brow, 
and threw himself with all the abandon of a tortured spirit across 
his cot, Robertson struggled to his feet, hands outstretched, face 
working, but suddenly sat down again, the words unsaid. 

Then Gerhardt at length abandoned his work with the party. 
The transit-man now kept his books, and Gerhardt, leaving camp 
before the rest were up, his rifle on his shoulder, roamed until 
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nightfall ? and down the marshy banks of the winding lagoon. 
They could hear him sometimes plunging through the brush, or 
catch sight of him forcing his way through a network of branches, 
head down, pushing, threshing his way through like some wild 
animal. But if it was the pink crane he sought so tirelessly, he 
evidently failed of his purpose, for every night he came in empty- 
handed, and during the days thus spent they heard no shot. But, 
indeed, if crane there was, the very sight and sound of him, so 
roughly invading the stillness of the swamp, must have long since 
frightened it away. 

hr He carried himself now with a marked stoop. His skin, once 
as fresh as a girl’s, had yellowed. He looked old and broken. 
The men, attempting to remonstrate with him and harshly 
silenced, now waited for they knew not what to end this ghastly 
sequence to a joke. 

F. As for Robertson, he kept up his work with the others, but 
he, too, changed perceptibly. His cheeks, never full, grew thinner, 
the hollowed lines deepened. He fell into the way of watching 
Gerhardt furtively beneath lowered lids even as Gerhardt 
watched him. 

As the weeks passed, the surveying party, skirting the upper 
arm of the lagoon, ran their line on across a barren upland, the 
desolation of which, even greater than the miles of marsh brush, 
bit and ate like some deadly corrosive deep into their souls. 
Twice their camp was changed. Gerhardt, following like a dog, 
at first made daify trips back to the now distant lagoon, but later, 
forced to abandon these, passed his time in camp, silently in his 
tent, or pacing head down before it. 

Step by step the line advanced, and late one afternoon the 
surveying party ended their work for the day a stone’s-throw 
from the bank of the lagoon. They had come out of a tangle 
of brush through which they had cut their way into an open 
stretch that led to the water’s edge. It was a dry creek-bed and 
strewn with stones and boulders. The men, resting a moment 
before the return walk to camp, seated themselves on the boulders 
and talked in undertones. Robertson paced out into the clearing 
a few feet from them and stood silent, hands in pockets. He 
looked out over the stagnant waters of the lagoon and then 
upward to the grey-white sky, somewhat lighter in the west, 
where a range of mountains reared their peaks. Behind him the 
men’s voices came at intervals. He listened as he heard “ Babe’s” 
voice. 

“T think somebody ought to write the office about the chief. 
If there was only a way to get him out of here! ” 

“Tf you're going nutty, a country like this doesn’t help none, 
andfthat’s a fact,” said the transit-man with conviction. 
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From up the creek-bed the marsh brush crackled. The men 
started and then sat still as Gerhardt stepped through the brush 
into the opening and came toward them. He carried his rifle in 
his hands as if about to bring it to his shoulder. 

“ He couldn’t have heard us that far away,” ““ Babe ” whispered 
fearfully. 

The others shook their heads, and then fell to talking hastily, 
at random. 

But Gerhardt, his eyes on Robertson still standing apart, 
seemed unaware of their presence. He came on heavily. 

“ Robertson——” 

Robertson wheeled and faced him. 

“T’ve had you covered for the last hour—from back there in 
the brush.” Gerhardt jerked his head back over his shoulder 
in the direction from which he had come. His eyes burned in a 
face chalky white, and he wet his dry lips. “ But I'll give you 
one more chance.” He stopped a few paces from Robertson and 
carefully raised his rifle to his shoulder, taking aim. “ One more 
chance—to say—you saw—that—pink—crane.”’ 

Robertson stared into the glittering eyes, now almost un- 
recognizable, and at the moisture beading slowly on his brow. 
Dumbly he stared into the black barrel of the rifle pointed toward 
him. 

Gerhardt shifted impatiently. 

“You ——” he muttered thickly. 

Robertson’s lips tightened. He stood stiffly, his hands at his 
sides, staring into the round, black hole at the end of the shining 
barrel. He felt the laboured breathing of the other and the 
fumbling of his hand upon the trigger. 

“So my time has come,” he mused, “ and all because I can’t 
say one word to Gerhardt—and that one the truth.” The current 
of his thoughts shifted; his lips almost lifted in a smile. He 
thought of the time when as a youngster his father had threatened 
to give him a whipping he “ wouldn’t forget,’ and of how he had 
cried passionately as the whip descended, “I will forget! I will 
forget!’ So his stubborn pride had brought him to this. 

Somewhere overhead the clear notes of a meadow-lark sounded. 
The call was somewhat different from those of the meadow-larks 
he remembered, but marvellously sweet, and full of the joy of 
spring and living. Between his eyes and the round, black hole 
before him a tiny brook now gurgled in the sunshine. He was 
wading there, his trousers rolled up high, his long, thin legs in 
water to his knees, his bare feet clinging to the hollows of the 
rippling sand. 

A sudden flash, a sharp report, and Robertson slipped slowly 
to his knees upon the sand, one arm across his breast, his fingers 
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clutching at the folds of flannel shirt beneath his arm-pit. His 
face, turned from Gerhardt and the rest, stared blankly straight 
in front of him and toward the marsh brush. The men, arrested 
in the act of rushing to him, as if held by some potent spell, 
followed his gaze to the water’s edge and a clump of brush now 
quivering and bending in an agony of motion. A last violent 
spasm, and from out the tangle, long neck stretched forward, 
legs raised high in awkward haste, half stepped, half fell, a pink 
crane. As it stood there an instant at amazed and shocked 
attention, like an old gentleman suddenly aroused from an 
afternoon nap, a stray shaft of sunlight from the lowering sun 
turned the lagoon to silver and deepened the bird’s pink feathers 
to a roseate glow. It showed against the water’s light as pink as 
an apple blossom on a baby’s cheek. 

A sudden movement from Gerhardt, and his gun dropped to 
the ground, the barrel nosing deeply in the sand. The startled 
crane lurched forward, its heavy body rising slowly to indignant 
beat of broad, pink wings ; and neck stretched forward, legs back, 
like the rudder of a ship, it sailed away, gaining headway as it 
flew until it disappeared a small pink speck against low-lying 
marsh brush. 

Robertson, still on his knees, crumpled slowly to the ground 
and lay quite motionless. Later, struggling back to consciousness, 
he felt the supporting arms of “ Babe” and heard the voice of 
Brooks, the transit-man. 

“Lost a lot of blood while we were mooning over that pink 
crane ; but, thank God! it’s only a flesh wound.” 

A sound, half cry, half sob, followed these words of Brooks, 
and Robertson, raising heavy lids, saw Gerhardt a few paces 
distant sink upon a boulder and bury his face in hishands. Hastily 
he looked away across the lagoon, now grey again in the rapidly 
fading light. 

The men shifted their positions, stirred uneasily. ‘“ Babe” 
alone broke the silence. 

““My sister had a pink crane wing once—on a hat.” He 
mused reminiscently. ‘Her beau sent it to her from Florida. 
They say they’re awfully scarce.” 

Kate E. Horton 
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THE EXTERMINATION OF THE 
SUBMARINE 


THERE was a period of the Great War during which—so we may 
prefigure the judicial observation of the future historian—during 
which (he writes) the British nation was forced to contemplate 
the possibility of being starved to concede an ignominious surrender 
or, at best, to conclude a humiliating compromise. Once (he 
continues) the proud mistress of the seas, and still imposing her 
will upon the formidable fleet of her adversary, Britain found her 
sea-power (a favourite phrase of that epoch) challenged and 
nullified at every turn by that recent and deadly invention, the 
submarine torpedo vessel. In one week, no less than forty mer- 
chant ships were sunk with their cargoes; the weekly toll of 
piracy varied from five or six to eighteen or twenty vessels ; 
and although it cannot be said that there was actual want, it is 
undoubtedly the case that a general scarcity of food began to 
prevail. But the spirit of the people never wavered. . . . Here 
the historian, who with a quaint simplicity affects the tortoise- 
shell-rimmed spectacles of the Georgian era, takes off his glasses 
and stares out of the window at the smokeless blue. “I wonder, 
did it waver ? ” he says dubiously. 

How, indeed, should he know? The movements of the spirit 
of man are elusive and swiftly transitory. But in fact the 
English are hard to move, extremely reluctant to entertain 
disagreeable impressions, and almost incapable of believing that 
any other power on earth or sea or under the sea could defeat 
the British Navy. 

Whether or not the Englishman knew from week to week 
the actual state of the case would have made but little difference 
to his feelings. He did in fact know very little, and that little 
was all on the wrong side of the account. But the Admiralty 
said at intervals that the submarine would not decide the war. 
That was enough. And the moment has come to say that the 
Admiralty were right. They made themselves right. Only the 
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Admiralty and the fighting men at sea and in the air know exactly 
how it was done. The historian of the future may learn in 
detail how it was done; but it is odds that after the war—if 
there is an after the war—people will be too tired to read his 
monumental disquisition. So it is well to learn what we can 
while we can. 


The air and the sea round these islands have become full of 
eyes, like the beast in the Apocalypse. Eyes in aeroplanes, sea- 
planes, airships ; eyes in submarines and surface craft. Floating 
between the grey cope of heaven and the wrinkled plain of 
the sea hangs an airship. She wears an aspect of brooding over 
the waters. Her eyes are scanning the moving and whitened 
field beneath them. Eastward, the dawn fires the sullen wrack ; 
and the sombre headlands, their bases ringed about with foam, 
lighten. Far out to sea, a steamer, looking little as a toy, moves 
with incredible slowness beneath a plume of smoke; beyond, 
smears upon the faint horizon indicate other vessels. The men 
in the car of the airship, swinging level with the wide rim of the 
sea, have long ago become accustomed to looking down like the 
god of the ancients upon the insects swimming upon the sea he 
made. They are wholly occupied in seeking for their prey. 
Presently the watchers discern upon the sliding surface of the 
water a mark like the print of a bird’s foot, a long V, lengthening. 
It is the wake of a periscope. This is luck indeed. The airship 
tilts downwards, comes level again, and the officer pulls a lever, 
releasing a bomb. The long dark shape slants swiftly downwards, 
and plunges. In a few seconds there is a muffled detonation, 
and a fountain of water leaps high. Another bomb follows, and 
another. At the same time a wireless message spreads instan- 
taneously from the airship and begins to vibrate in the ears of 
the signalmen in ships scattered far and wide. At the same time 
flashing signals are made to the nearer vessels. The airship 
hovers where she is ; and the men mark a dark oily stain spreading 
and spreading and smoothing the waves. It is dotted here and 
there with pieces of wreckage. Presently five or six trawlers 
come steaming up to investigate, and the airship glides away. 
That was a lucky shot. 

More often there is no sign after the bomb has been dropped ; 
or there is a smaller area of spreading oil, denoting what is 
probably slight damage. An airship, sailing high, once dropped 
—_— upon certain long black objects, which were most likely 
whales. 

Or the airship assembles the hunting party. Cruising alone, 
she sights the conning-tower of a submarine a long way off. 
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There is a destroyer visible, and the destroyer is promptly informed. 
The men in the airship see the sparks volleying from her wide 
funnels as she goes about. At the same time the nearest motor- 
launch (or M.L.) flotilla receives the summons, and the leader 
of the trawler section. These all take their places with the 
accuracy ofa quadrille. They have their own means of discovering 
the approximate position of the submarine, whether the pirate 
be escaping or sitting on the bottom of the sea waiting for the 
trouble to blow over. 

But whether she goes or stays, every pallid German in the 
belly of the submarine is also waiting for the deadly depth charge. 
It is not necessary to hit the vessel. The shock is so tremendous, 
even at a certain distance, that the lights go out in the submarine, 
the engines are shaken out of gear, and the plates begin to open 
out like a flower. Explode the depth charge a little nearer to her, 
and the submarine is shattered. It is what the German must 
hope for, even pray for; because if the explosion does no more 
than open leaks, the water, gradually rising in the vessel, com- 
presses the air, and also makes chlorine gas, and death comes by 
slow torture. Better, in fact, come to the surface and fight it 
out or surrender. It has almost come to that with the sub- 
—e that it is safer for her to do murder in the light 
of day. 

There are about eighteen hours of daylight at this time of 
year; and were a spectator to be suspended so high in air that he 
could miraculously survey the isles of Britain lying beneath him 
like a child’s garden, he would see a chain of moving silver dots 
surrounding the whole jagged coastline. He would also remark 
the seaplanes, darker and swifter specks, like birds. They are 
quicker in pursuit than the airships, but their endurance in the 
air is of course shorter. Swooping low, they drop their bombs 
over the patch of troubled water revealing the enemy below, or 
over the feather of the moving periscope. If they catch a 
submarine on the surface, they have need of swiftness, for their 
quarry can submerge in thirty seconds. 

The British seaplane squadrons are frequently met by enemy 
seaplanes. In the North Sea two British seaplanes met five of 
the enemy. Two of the enemy attacked one of the British sea- 
planes, which was a long way behind its leader, and which put 
up a running fight. The leading British seaplane manceuvred to 
attack the three enemy single-seaters from their rear, at a range of 
200 to 300 yards. Steering zigzag, and firing to the front, he hit 
a single-seater, which turned sharply to port, side-slipped, and 
crashed into the sea, whereupon the rest of the Germans in- 
continently fled. 
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In another fight over the North Sea a British Sopwith, a long 
way from his base, perceiving an enemy, attacked him “ from the 
sun,” as the phrase goes. The attacker thus has the light behind 
him, and the attacked has it right in his eyes. The Sopwith 
opened fire at fifty yards, whereupon the German dived, streaming 
smoke ; one of his wings dropped off; and he fell headlong into 
the sea. 

But it is not all victory. There is a sad record of a seaplane 
flying somewhere far out to sea, whose signals of distress were 
received, but owing to some defect in her signalling apparatus, 
her description of her position was unintelligible. A gale was 
blowing up ; seaplanes went in the teeth of it to search for the craft 
in distress ; but they could not find her. The wreck of her was 
afterwards washed on shore. Pilot and observer were never seen 
again. The war in the air is a boys’ war; and these two lads, lost in 
the air many miles out at sea, fought to the last. Their engine 
was out of order; the wireless would not work properly; the 
darkness was gathering, and a storm was rising. Swinging and 
buffeted high up in the night, they knew that the end was approach- 
ing. Perhaps they put the nose of the machine down at the last, 
on the chance of riding out the gale on the floats. Other lads 
have done it ; have clung to the floats for days and nights; and 
when they were taken off they were rigid like wood. But what- 
ever happened on that night, be sure the boys’ hearts did not fail 
them. ... 

Airship and aeroplane work wih the patrolling destroyer 
flotillas, which are organized separately from the destroyers on 
duty with the Fleet. Many hundreds of sea-miles they cover, 
and never see a submarine. And then upon a day, it happens, 
as it happened to H.M.S8. ——, early one fine morning. She 
was cruising at fifteen knots, which is a gentle stroll for a 
destroyer, when her captain sighted a submarine lying on the 
surface, little more than 200 yards distant. He rang down for 
full speed, put the helm hard over, the boat heeling nearly rail 
under, and ran straight upon the enemy. The steel stem of a 
destroyer curves outwards under water, so that at the keel there 
is a sharp projection like an adze. H.M.S. —— struck the sub- 
marine just forward of the conning-tower, and cut right through 
the vessel. The destroyer captain turned sixteen points, or at a 
right angle, and released a depth charge, and then another. The 
sea became darkly suffused with oil. 

Another episode. H.M.S. ——, destroyer, cruising at twenty 
knots, sighted a periscope. It feathered the water some forty 
yards distant on the starboard beam. The commander put his 
helm hard over, dropped a depth charge on the starboard side, 
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dropped another on the port side. Then, circling under starboard 
helm, he dropped a depth charge midway between the first two, 
and then another. Columns of water rose high above the mast- 
head, and the destroyer leaped and shivered as the charges ex- 
ploded deep down. And “simultaneously with the fourth ex- 
plosion seven bodies appeared on the surface.” Boats were 
— One of the bodies still had life in it, and that man was 
saved. 


With the aircraft work the destroyers, and with the destroyers 
work the trawlers, not to be confused with the mine-sweeping 
trawlers, which are separately organized. 

Upon a day two trawlers were escorting a steamer off the 
coast, when they heard a heavy explosion, and beheld a fountain 
of water rise close to the shore. That was the beginning of a busy 
time. The explosion was the explosion of a torpedo which, fired 
from a submarine at the steamer, had missed her. Whetber or 
not the two trawlers at first understood what had happened, they 
understood eleven minutes later, when there was a second ex- 
plosion, and their stricken convoy staggered and began to settle 
down. Two more trawlers came bustling up and took her in tow, 
while the two trawlers of the escort circled round and round her. 
Presently one of them, observing a smooth patch of water, dropped 
a depth charge in that place. But no signs of destruction ap- 
peared. Then an airship hove upon the sky, and signalled the 
position of theenemy. The other trawler hurried to it and dropped 
a depth charge. Still no signs of destruction. Half an hour 
later, the same trawler saw a periscope about 500 yards distant, 
pursued it, and dropped a depth charge. Still no result. Once 
more the airship spotted the enemy and signalled his position, 
and once more the trawler dropped depth charges. By this 
time other trawlers had assembled and were scouting ahead. 
The airship dropped another bomb, and opened fire from her 
machine-gun upon an oily patch of water, into which a trawler, 
coming up, dropped depth charges. Nothing more happened. 
The probability is that the submarine was destroyed. It was a 
typical hunt. 

A more conclusive affair during the escort of a convoy by an 
armed auxiliary cruiser and a destroyer. The two escorting 
vessels were coming up astern of their convoy with a slow ship 
which had fallen out of station, when they saw a steamer, in the 
centre of the convoy, torpedoed. The cruiser, steaming at full 
speed, ran right over the submarine, with a heavy impact. But 
the submarine was not sunk; for an hour and a half later the 
destroyer sighted a periscope not 200 yards distant. At ful] 
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speed the destroyer released a depth charge. It exploded, and 
up came the submarine to the surface. She chose to die in the 
open. By that time the destroyer was nearly 100 yards ahead of 
the submarine. She put her helm hard over and opened fire upon 
the enemy. At the same time the cruiser opened fire. The 
gunners of the destroyer made two hits out of the first three 
rounds, and the cruiser also scored. Then the destroyer rammed, 
cutting the submarine clean in half. The stern of the submarine 
rose up and then her after part sank, while her bow plunged 
downwards, lifting to view for a moment a section of the interior 
of the vessel, a ghastly twisted confusion of ragged edges and 
pieces of men and machinery, and then her forward part 
sank. 

A trawler sighted an enemy submarine cruising on the surface, 
five miles distant. The submarine seemed to stop, and then she 
turned towards the trawler, and‘a few minutes afterwards sub- 
merged. The trawler, conceiving it to be the intention of the 
submarine to torpedo her, held on her course for five minutes 
and then altered it. Twenty minutes afterwards, the trawler 
perceived the submarine to be observing her through the periscope 
about 200 yards distant on the starboard bow, whereupon the 
trawler ported her helm, steamed to the spot where the periscope 
had appeared, and dropped two depth charges. A “large round 
yellow patch ” stained the water, and the explosion of the second 
depth charge was followed by another and a much heavier explo- 
sion, shaking the trawler from stem to stern. A vast black stain 
spread upon the water, thick and oily, and floating in it were “a 
small stool, part of a small teak ne several pieces of wood, 
and a white life-belt.”’ 


With the aircraft work the destroyers, with the destroyers 
Ye the trawlers, and with the trawlers work the motor-launches, 
or M.L.’s. 

M.L. ——— was cruising very early one morning, when her 
commanding officer (R.N.V.R.) saw a large bow wave coming 
towards him, and then he saw behind the wave a submarine 
approaching on the surface at full speed. The submarine, sighting 
the M.L., altered course, and crossed the bows of the M.L. ten 
yards ahead of her. A submarine on the surface, mounting 
powerful guns, is much more than a match for a little motor- 
launch. But this particular submarine thought proper to submerge. 
She was instantly pursued by the M.L. Judging the position, 
the M.L. dropped two depth charges, went on, and dropped 
a more. ‘The subsequent symptoms were regarded as con- 
clusive. 
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The adventures of M.L.’sareinnumerable. M.L.’s are officered 
and manned by the new civilian Navy, which consists of every 
trade and profession: yachtsmen, barristers, solicitors, fish- 
mongers, greengrocers, engineers, merchant seamen, fishermen, 
and at least one parson, C. of E. Akin to the M.L.’s are the 
coastal motor-boats (C.M.B.), of higher speed. Something has 
been told, but only in outline, of the magnificent service performed 
by these craft at the closing of the ports of Zeebrugge and Ostend, 
which also was an operation of submarine warfare. 

The lieutenant in command of one of them was ordered to take 
the last men off H.M.S. Vindictive, after she was sunk across 
Ostend Harbour. The boat was lying alongside, on the side of 
Vindictwe farthest from the shore, and was therefore screened by 
Vindictive’s hull from the fire of the shore batteries. The lieu- 
tenant searched the whole ship. Shells were bursting between 
decks, and he was wounded in the leg. Finding no one, he re- 
turned to his boat and shoved off. But not yet was duty done. 
For, amid the roar of the cannonade, he thought he heard cries for 
help. He returned, once more went all over the ship, which was 
still under heavy fire, and once more shoved off. But not yet was 
duty satisfied. For again he heard cries, and again he put back. 
Now it seemed to him the calls came from the other side of Vin- 
dictive ; and he steered round her stern, right into the fire of the 
shore batteries. There he found two men, clinging to a boat, 
which hung by her bow from the forward fall. As she was being 
lowered, the after fall had been cut by a shell. The lieutenant 
took the men on board, went about, and cleared the harbour at 
last. He was hit again, this time in the hand, one of the most painful 
among wounds, but he continued to con his boat until he came to a 
destroyer and the danger was past. His one fear was lest he should 
be wounded in his sound leg, when he would have been obliged 
to turn over his command. 


With the aircraft work the destroyers, and with the destroyers 
the trawlers and the motor-craft, and other patrol vessels. And the 
submarine is also hunting the submarine. 

Upon a night, submarine —— sighted a small submarine 
right ahead, which looked like a British vessel. The two exchanged 
challenges, and then from the strange submarine came a hail in 
the German tongue, as she turned away. That settled it. The 
British submarine pursued the German, manceuvring for a torpedo 
attack. The German fired a star shell, opened fire with rifles and 
— pistols at 400 yards range, and then dived. The British 
submarine fired a torpedo. It must have missed, for a minute 
afterwards the periscope of the enemy appeared about fifty yards 
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off the port bow of the British submarine. She opened fire, and 
altered: course to ram. She passed right over the enemy, who 
subsequently escaped. 

#:; Another, British submarine, sighting an enemy submarine 
proceeding on the surface at slow speed, dived to attack. The 
British submarine fired both bow torpedoes at a range of 400 yards. 
One torpedo hit the enemy’s bow and failed to explode. The other 
exploded under the conning-tower. That was the end. The 
British submarine came to the surface and picked up the only 
survivor. 

Here are but brief glimpses of the immense organization 
created for the extermination of the submarine. It was im- 
provised for the purpose; it grew and continued to increase in 
efficiency ; it is still growing and increasing in efficiency, above 
the water, on the water, under the water. 

Together with the directly offensive war upon submarines, 
there is the defensive system of convoy, of which it is enough to 
say that it is singularly successful. In spite of the difficulties 
of assembling ships into a convoy, of keeping them in the requisite 
formation, of proceeding at the speed of the slowest ship in a 
group of miscellaneous vessels, of signalling and of manceuvring 
—to name but these troubles—the indomitable patience and the 
incomparable skill of the Navy have achieved success. Not long 
ago it was acknowledged by the Germans, who complained that 
the British, with their usual perfidy, had made it very dangerous 
to attack a convoy. : 

At the same time the merchant service captains have learned 
much, and their ships are being more powerfully armed. An 
action was recently fought between a merchant ship and an enemy 
submarine in which the submarine mounted two guns, one forward 
and one aft, and the merchant ship mounted one gun. The sub- 
marine, chasing on the surface, opened fire, and the British ship 
replied to such purpose that at the fourth round the submarine 
submerged, and attacked with the torpedo. But the British 
captain knew what to do, and how to do it, and he so handled his 
ship that the torpedo passed astern of her. Then the submarine, 
emerging, pursued at high speed, and opened fire again, this time 
at short range. The British gunners, replying, hit the conning- 
tower with the third round, then put the after gun of the submarine 
out of action, both guns’ crews hastily retreating below. The 
submarine was once more manceuvring for torpedo attack, when 
she was again hit, lost speed, heeled over, and sank. 

To-day a merchant ship which puts up a stout fight owns a 
reasonable chance of winning it. But that is the last resource. 
The Navy has resolved to exterminate the submarine. 
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The First Sea Lord has recently stated that the condition 
of success in submarine warfare (as in all warfare) is concentration 
of force. England has been fighting the war at sea with one hand. 
The other hand is the Army. Had she the free use of both hands, 
it is not difficult to understand what she could have accomplished, 
and in what period of time. 

In the submarine war the part taken by both lighter-than-air 
and heavier-than-air craft is worth some careful consideration. 
Aircraft are now and will remain an integral part of the Navy. 
Why they should be placed under the control of a separate 
authority is past comprehension. It is not too late to restore to 
the Navy what cannot be taken from it without confusion, loss, 
hindrance, and immense discontent. 


The historian of the future (a somewhat pathetic figure) may 
here be observed intelligently pausing to reflect upon the posture 
of affairs in Britain midmost of the year of grace and horror 1918. 

“At this period,” he writes, “we may perhaps discern the 
turning of the tide in the fortunes of the war at sea; and may 
even ascribe the change to a reviving apprehension of the true 
meaning of the sea on the part of that people which, among all the 
nations of the earth, had the profoundest reason for maintaining 
the sea as the master-principle of their national policy. But we 
have,” he adds, “already traced the causes of the national 
decline ; and we would but observe in this place that the chief 
merit for the remarkable development of sea warfare, accomplished 
in despite of incredible difficulties, must be assigned to the Royal 
Navy.” Into the subsequent digression dealing with the part 
assigned by destiny to the British Navy, of saving the country in 
spite of itself, we need not follow the philosopher. 


It has often been said, and is still said, that there is no sovereign 
remedy for the submarine. But now one is not so sure. What 
about the depth charge? Yes, but if the depth charge is the salt 
on the tail of the cannibal fish, how first do you find your fish. 
Well, that is being done too, by more senses than one. Supposing 
that it has become more perilous and less useful to be under the sea 
than on the sea ? 

The present writer, some time ago, hazarded a theory that 
what is called the sovereign remedy for the submarine is aerial 
attack. As he is writing he refers to the Admiralty announce- 
ment of the day. 

“ Weather conditions have somewhat hindered operations by 
Naval Air Force contingents.” Then follows a list of places 
bombed. “ Bursts were also observed on the Mole at Zeebrugge 
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and near the lock gates, . . . in all nearly twenty-four tons of 
bombs were dropped ” (inside a week). ‘‘ Bombs were also dropped 
on an enemy vessel. In addition to the above the usual patrols 
were carried out.” ‘‘ The usual patrols ” !—mark that sublime 
official expression. Hunting by day and night, in foul weather and 
fair, sinkings, rammings, gun-fire, explosions, torpedoes, all 
“ carried out ”’ in a lightning web of wireless signalling, woven all 
across sea and land: these are the “ usual patrols,” by means of 
which “hostile submarines have been sighted and attacked, 
enemy mines have been located and destroyed, and Allied and 
neutral shipping has been convoyed.” And with one hand—the 
right hand. 

L. Cope CoRNFORD 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As our readers are aware, we have throughout the war—even 
at the darkest moments—steadily cherished the “ heresy ” that 
there is something radically deficient in the German 
Higher Command, which time after time has 
prevented the enemy from reaping the fruits of his marvellous 
organization and corresponding efforts. We should be the very 
last to underrate so formidable a foe, whose belittlement was 
during many years a besetting sin in certain political circles, for 
which the Allies have paid very dearly, and which has greatly 
protracted the war. That is, however, no reason for that ex- 
travagant worship of the Great General Staff as a body of irre- 
sistible Super-men inspired by unerring wisdom in preparing their 
schemes and Napoleonic genius in execution. Had the G.GS., 
which inspires German policy in peace-time and controls it in war, 
possessed half the gifts credited to it by its dazzled foreign 
admirers, Germany must over and over again have won a war 
for which she alone among the belligerents was in any degree 
prepared, and upon which she embarked at her chosen and most 
favourable moment. She was literally a shark among gudgeon, 
all of which she could and should have swallowed but for some 
failure at which we can only guess. We trust that in the light of 
recent events on the Western Front, “ experts” will no longer 
prostrate themselves before Hindenburg and Ludendorff, not 
merely because it is a humiliating posture for any Englishman 
at any moment for which there is not the shade of a shadow of 


excuse, but equally because this awe of the Great General Staff 
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7 Heresy ” 


